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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Mrs. Mary E. Schenley. * 


By Mrs. S. Kussart 

On April 27, 1826, there was born to Wm. Croghan, Jr., 
and his wife, Mary (O’Hara) Croghan, at their home, Lo- 
cust Grove, near Louisville, Kentucky, a little daughter, 
whom they named Mary Elizabeth. This child was the late 
Mrs. Mary E. Schenley, the one hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth we commemorate this evening, a woman whose 
magnificent gifts to Pittsburgh are appreciated more and 
more as time passes. What she has done for Pittsburgh 
will never be forgotten, and it is most appropriate that we 
do honor to her memory. 

Her maternal grandfather, Gen. James O’Hara, from 
whom Mrs. Schenley mainly inherited her vast estates in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, was Pittsburgh’s first captain of 
industry, a man who, in conception, execution and daring 
in this line has never been surpassed. The O’Hara family 
were of proud and ancient stock, and lived in the western 
part of Ireland. Born about 1753, James O’Hara is said to 
have been educated in France, and before emigrating to 
America in 1772, he had been an ensign in the famous Cold- 
stream Guards of the British army. He landed at Philadel- 
phia, and in 1773, was at Fort Pitt, engaged in the Indian 
trade. On the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, he en- 
tered the Virginia service as a private, and soon was cap- 
tain of the Ninth Virginia Regiment. He raised and equip- 
ped, at his own expense, a company of volunteers for Vir- 
ginia. He served as an officer under Gen. George Rogers 
Clarke at Vincennes, and with Gen. Greene at Guilford 
Court House. It was soon seen that he was a man of great 
business acumen, and he was transferred, becoming assist- 
ant quartermaster; and after the close of the war he filled 


*Paper read before the Historical Society, April 27, 1926. 
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large contracts for the Government, acting as, purchasing 
agent for supplies for the armies engaged in the several 
Indian campaigns in the Northwest Territory. In 178%, 
James O’Hara was a presidential elector, and at the first 
election held to elect a President of the United States, cast 
his vote for Gen. George Washington, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. In 1792, James O’Hara was appointed the first 
Quartermaster General of the United States. It was 
through this office that he received his title of General. 
Through the Whiskey Insurrection and the Indian cam- 
paigns in the Northwest Territory he continued to hold the 
office, marching with Gen. Anthony Wayne in the memor- 
able campaign which ended the Indian hostilities at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers and the treaty of Greenville. He 
married Mary Carson, daughter of Wm. Carson, of Phija- 
delphia, and at their home in Pittsburgh, as the years 
passed, there were entertained many distinguished guests, 
among them Louis Philippe, heir to the French throne, but 
then an exile, on account of the French Revolution; Gen. 
Moreau, and other French officers. 


Gen. O’Hara seems to have been the first man to for- 
seé the future greatness of Pittsburgh. He was the pio- 
neer in the establishment of many of the industries which 
have enabled his chosen town to become the industrial 
metropolis of the Western country. By tha various busi- 
ness enterprises in which he engaged, and the money which 
he poured out without stint in these lines, he turned the at- 
tention of the Eastern merchants and financiers to the vast 
commercial opportunities of Pittsburgh and the country 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. In 1797, in partnership 
with Major Isaac Craig, he erected the first glassworks in 
this vicinity, a stone building on the south side of the Mon- 
ongahela River, about opposite the Point. He built his 
own ships, and loaded them with the glass he manufactured, 
with furs and peltries, and with flour from the Monongahela 
Valley, and sent them to Liverpool, England, and to South 
America and the West Indies. Gen. O’Hara and Major 
Craig operated a sawmill on the Allegheny River, near Pitts- 
burgh. Gen. O’Hara greatly reduced the price of salt at 
Pittsburgh. In his contracts with the Government, he re- 
served the barrels in which supplies were shipped up the 
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Allegheny to the Lake regions, and arranged a line of com- 
munication on the Great Lakes, by portage from Lake Erie 
to the head of French Creek, and thence down that creek 
and the Allegheny to Pittsburgh, bringing salt in this way 
from the Onondaga salt works, in New York, to Pittsburgh 
for $4 per bushel, and later $2.40 per bushel. Previously, 
all the salt used here had to be brought on packhorses or 
in wagons from the East, and sold for $8 or more per bushel. 
Gen. O’Hara was associated with a young Irishman, John 
Henry Hopkins (later Bishop of Vermont), in an iron 
Works at Ligonier, Pennsylvania. In 1804, Gen. O’Hara was 
appointed a director of the branch of the Bank of Pennsy!- 
vania established in Pittsburgh. He succeeded Gen. John 
Wilkins as president of this bank, which was the first bank 
established west of the Allegheny Mountains. He was one 
of the founders of the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, and presented the handsome crystal chandelier 
which hung in that old edifice. 


Gen, O’Hara had such great faith in the future pros- 
perity of Pittsburgh and the Western country that he in- 
vested all the money he could spare from his business ven- 
tures in land, which in those days could be bought very 
cheaply. When Pittsburgh was laid out in 1784, three 
acres at the Point were purchased by Major Isaac Craig 
and Colonel Stephen Bayard. After this had passed through 
several hands, Gen. O’Hara bought the tract, on Sept. 4, 
1805. He acquired, by purchase from the Penns, lots in 
several parts of the town, including some blocks on Market 
Street; and also a large tract of land extending from Two 
Mile Run, on the Allegheny River, clear across the neck of 
land back of the town of Pittsburgh to, the Monongahela 
River. From the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, he pur- 
chased a considerable portion of the Reserve tract opposite 
Pittsburgh, now the North Side, when it was laid out in 
1788. He also owned the major part of the extensive tract 
on the Allegheny River, near Sharpsburg, called “Guyasuta 
Plain.” He purchased extensive tracts of land in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

The death of Gen. James O’Hara took place at his home 
on Water Street, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 21, 1819. His wife 
survived until April 8, 1834. Their family consisted of four 
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sons and two daughters. William Carson O’Hara married 
his cousin, Mary Carson, and James O’Hara married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gen. Pressley Neville. Charles O’Hara 
died young. These three sons were all deceased before the 
death of Gen. O’Hara, and left no heirs, so the vast O’Hara 
estate was divided among the three surviving children. 
Richard Butler O’Hara married Mary Fitzsimmons, (Their 
daughter Mary became the wife of William M. Darlington, 
and the Darlingtons lived for many years at Guyasuta, on 
the Allegheny River. At the time of Mrs. Schenley’s death 
in 1903, the only surviving descendants of Gen. Jas. O’Hara, 
bearing the family name, were James O’Hara and his son, 
Richard W., son and grandson of Richard Butler O’Hara). 
Elizabeth Febiger O’Hara, eldest daughter of Gen. O’Hara, 
married Harmar Denny, son of Ebenezer Denny, first mayor 
of Pittsburgh. Mary Carson O’Hara became the wife, in 
1821, of Wm. Croghan, Jr., of Louisville, Kentucky, and they 
were the parents of Mrs. Mary E. Schenley. We thus see 
that Gen. James O’Hara was the founder of the vast Schen- 
ley and Denny estates of Pittsburgh and vicinity. He willed 
to each of his three surviving children one-third of his 
holdings, being very careful to weigh duly the value of each 
piece of property, so as to make the division equal. (1) 


Mrs. Schenley’s paternal grandfather was Major Wil- 
liam Croghan, who was born in Ireland in 1750, and came 
to Virginia at an early age. In 1776, he was captain of the 
Fourth Virginia Regiment, under Colonel John Neville, but 
was soon promoted to major of this regiment. He served 
under Gen. Washington at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, 
Brandywine, Germantown and Valley Forge. The Fourth 
Virginia Regiment, in 1780, joined the Southern army, un- 
der Gen, Lincoln, and most of their services were in the 
Carolinas. Sir Henry Clinton, with a large British fleet, 
having arrived at Charleston, besieged Gen. Lincoln’s forces 
for a month, and forced their surrender. Majoy Croghan 
was paroled, and as a non-combatant, witnessed the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. He came soon after- 
ward to Fort Pitt, and was stationed here for a time. In 
1784, he visited Kentucky, and being pleased with the coun- 
try, purchased a large plantation near Louisville. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Gen. George Rogers Clarke, and made 
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his home at Locust Grove, near Louisville, until his death 
in 1822. (2) 

While on a visit to Pittsburgh, Wm. Croghan, Jr., son 
of Major Wm. Croghan, met Mary Carson O’Hara, daughter 
of Gen. O’Hara, then deceased. She was a great beauty and 
a belle. The couple were married in 1821, and lived at 
Locust Grove, Mr. Croghan’s ancestral home, near Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Here their two children were born. Mrs. 
Croghan died Oct. 25, 1827, and her son William on April 
25, 1828. Mr. Croghan and his little daughter, Mary Eliza- 
beth, born April 27, 1826, continued to reside at Locust 
Grove for several years. An attorney by profession, upon 
his admittance, on May 20, 1835, to the bar of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, Mr. Croghan located permanently at 
Pittsburgh, living for a time in the city, at the old O’Hara 
home. He then built Picnic House, a stone dwelling still 
standing amidst its extensive grounds near Stanton Ave- 
nue. The grounds adjoin those of Allegheny Cemetery. 
At her suburban home, the little Mary Elizabeth held her 
childish court beneath the magnificent trees which adorned 
the place, but she was a lonely child. It was probably with 
the idea of providing her with suitable companions of her 
own age and sex, as well as with educational facilities, that 
Mr. Croghan placed her, when she was about fifteen years 
of age, in the select boarding school on Staten Island, New 
York, kept by Mrs. McLeod. Several young ladies from 
some of the best families in Pittsburgh attended this school, 
and it was patronized by the wealthiest and most exclusive 
people of New York, parents who were most careful of their 
daughters. Mr. Croghan thought that his motherless little 
girl would be entirely safe here, and have the best of edu- 
cational and social advantages. When, about a year later, 
he received the news of his daughter’s elopement with Capt. 
Edward W. H. Schenley, a British officer, he was heart 
broken. (3) 


The father of Capt. Schenley was a Belgian by birth, 
but an officer in (4) the British army, and his mother was 
an accomplished Irish woman. They placed their son in 
school, but he ran away while very young, to join the army. 
In the Peninsular campaign, young Schenley served under 
Wellington. He then crossed the ocean, and fought under 
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Gen. Packenham, in 1815, at the battle of New Orleans. 
He was then about twenty years of age. He came out of 
this battle unscathed, and returned to his regiment, the 
Royal Rifles, reaching the continent in time to win a cap- 
taincy and a medal at Waterloo, where he was wounded in 
the hand by a Polish lancer. In 1822, he was with Byron 
and Shelley in Italy, and after his return to England, was 
twice married. One of his wives was Miss Inglis, a Scotch 
lady; and the other a daughter of Sir Wm. Poole. After 
the death of his second wife, he sold his commission in the 
army, and was appointed a commissioner for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. In the performance of this duty, 
he was stationed at Surinam, Port Au Prince, and finally 
at Para, Brazil, at the mouth of the Amazon River, in 
South America. Being in ill-health, he obtained leave of 
absence, and made a visit to the United States. While in 
New York, he went out to visit his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
McLeod (nee Inglis), at her Staten Island school for young 
ladies. She welcomed him with pleasure, never dreaming 
of any harm in the presence of this man of mature years 
at her school; but the dashing soldier, in his fine uniform, 
with its bright buttons and gold lace, captivated the sus- 
ceptible hearts of the young ladies of the entire school. It 
was admitted afterwards by one of the maidens that the 
British officer might have had any one of them for the ask- 
ing. His choice, however, was the Pittsburgh heiress, Mary 
Elizabeth Croghan, sixteen years of age. They were se- 
cretely married, and a short time later both disappeared 
and took passage for England. Her father fainted when 
he received news of the elopement (which was the third for 
Captain Schenley). The people of Pittsburgh sympathized 
with Mr. Croghan, who was held in the highest esteem in 
this city. After a short residence in England, the Captain 
and his wife went to Para. Upon their return, they located 
permanently in London. It is said that Queen Victoria 
would not allow the presentation at court of Mrs. Schenley 
for several years, because she had been “a disobedient 
daughter.” Her father, after a time, forgave her, and the 
Schenleys came to Picnic House to visit him. With the 
hope that his daughter would make her permanent home 
with him, Mr. Croghan built the large brick addition to the 

















front of his stone dwelling. It is said that he patterned the 
new part of the house after Mrs. Schenley’s home in Eng- 
land. Before it was quite completed, however, the floors 
not yet being all laid, he died, on Sept. 22, 1850. He was 
loved and lamented by many friends in Pittsburgh. Picnic 
House after his death came to be known as tha Schenley 
Mansion, and is still so called. It is a large and roomy two- 
story dwelling, with| a high attic, and a basement almost 
a story in height. The longest period in which the Schen- 
leys inhabited the mansion was from 1858 to 1863. Then 
the house was closed, but members of the family at times 
came back for brief visits. Mrs. Eliza Koehler and her hus- 
band lived in a cottage on the grounds, and acted as care- 
takers of the place. They kept a dairy, and used the base- 
ment of the mansion for this business. The rest of the 
house was kept always in such order, that on a ten day’s 
notice, it would be ready for occupancy by the Schenley 
family. Mrs. Koehler (formerly Eliza Elson), had entered 
Mrs. Schenley’s service at the age of seventeen years, as 
a maid, and had made five trans-Atlantic voyages with her. 
Since the death of Mr. and Mrs. Koehler, their two daugh- 
ters, Miss Charlotte Koehler and Mrs. M. E. Davison, have 
been the caretakers on the place, and now live in the base- 
ment of the mansion, which; otherwise is vacant, the last 
of the Schenley furniture having been removed about two 
weeks ago, to a storage house. The property is still owned 
by the Schenley heirs, but the grounds were leased in 1908, 
and are still used, by the Stanton Heights Golf Club. Lo- 
cated on an eminence, in the midst of extensive grounds, a 
splendid view of the Allegheny River and the East Liberty 
district of the city is obtained from the old Schenley Man- 
sion, which in its day was one of the finest homes in this 
district. 


The death of Captain Edward W. H. Schenley took 
place Thursday night, January 31, 1878, at his home (4). 
The Pittsburgh newspapers, in commenting on the event, 
call particular attention to the remarkable fact that the 
demise of two persons so long connected with the enormous 
landed estates left by Gen. Jas. O’Hara as Mrs. Harmar 
Denny, who had died January 17, 1878, and Capt. Schenley, 
should have occurred so near together. Mrs. Schenley had 
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long been a sufferer from asthma, and for that reason, the 
smoke and heavy atmosphere of Pittsburgh affected her 
greatly. Although she fully intended to again visit Pitts- 
burgh, she never returned, after her departure in 1863, but 
it was always home to her. She could not endure the Eng- 
lish winters either, but spent them at her villa, Mont Fleury, 
near Cannes, in southern France. In the fall of the year 
1903, she had delayed her departure beyond the usual time, 
took a heavy cold, and died at her home 14 Princes Gate 
Hyde Park West, London, England, from acute congestion 
of the lungs, on Nevember 4, 1903. The funeral took place 
November 7, 1903, at All Saint’s Church, Ennismore Gar- 
dens, London, where she had attended for many years. 
Upon receiving the news of her death, Mayor Wm. B. Hays, 
of Pittsburgh, sent the following message to her son, George 
Alfred Courtney Schenley, from Pittsburgh, on November 
5, 1903: 

“It is with sorrow we have learned of Mrs. Schenley’s 
death. She was a queen amoung women, tender and true. 
Her benefactions to Pittsburgh have endeared her to all 
our citizens, and will make her memory as lasting as the 
city itself.” 

Mayor Hays sent out a call for a joint session of Pitts- 
burgh councils, for November 6, 1903, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
John S. Lambie, president of select council, and Chas. A. 
Crawford, president of common council, received the notice, 
and communicated the same to their respective bodies. At 
the appointed time, each branch of councils met separately 
and then went into joint session. Never before in the his- 
tory of Pittsburgh had such an honor been accorded a 
woman. 

It had been suggested, soon after Mrs. Schenley donated 
the ground for Schenley Park to the city, that a memorial 
monument be erected in her honor, but she disapproved of 
the idea, during her lifetime. At the special session of 
councils called to take action upon the death of Mrs. Schen- 
ley on November 6, 1903 when the two branches of councils 
met, in the common council chamber, the project was re- 
vived in a fitting manner and at an opportune time by coun. 
cilman William H. Stevenson, of the (old) Fourteenth Ward, 
in which the park is located. Mr. Stevenson moved that a 
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joint committee of councils, consisting of three members 
from common council and two members from select, take 
charge of the matter. Councils unanimously voted for the 
appointment of the committee. This was the first definite 
action taken for the erection of a permanent memorial to 
Mrs. Mary E. Schenley, in Schenley Park. 


At this special session of councils, on motion of Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, a joint committee of twelve members, 
seven from the common branch and five from the select, 
were appointed to prepare suitable resolutions on the death 
of Mrs. Schenley. The committee appointed consisted of 
select councilmen R. H. Douglas (chairman), W. J. Zahni- 
ser, W. E. Lang, J. H. Ruhlandt and Chas. Stewart, and 
common councilmen William H. Stevenson, John P. Sterrett, 
G. W. McNeil, W. B. Wolfe, C. Wesley Cross, John P. Bal- 
dauf, and John Lewis. City clerk E. W. Hassler was ap- 
pointed clerk of the committee. Mr. Hassler drew up the 
resolutions, which were approved by the committee, and 
presented to the joint session of councils by R. H. Douglas, 
their chairman. Councils voted unanimously to adopt the 
resolutions, which reviewed the life of Mrs. Schenley, and 
her benefactors to the city of Pittsburgh, closing with the 
following paragraph: 

“Select and common councils of the city of Pittsburgh, 
in joint session assembled, hereby renew their sentiments 
of gratitude to this kindly and noble woman, with sympathy 
and condolence to her kindred and friends here and abroad.” 

It was ordered that this minute be entered of record 
in the proceedings, and councils voted to send an engrossed 
copy of the minutes of the memorial exercises to the family 
of Mrs. Schenley, in London. While the resolutions of the 
committee were being prepared, an address on the life of 
Mrs. Schenley was delivered by the president of common 
council, Chas. S. Crawford. 

The opening paragraph of Mrs. Schenley’s will shows 
that, although she had been absent from the city for forty 
years, she still regarded herself as a citizen of Pittsburgh, 
where her material interests were almost entirely centered. 
It begins as follows (5): 

“I, Mary E. Schenley, nee Croghan, a citizen of the 
United States of America, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, but 
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residing at the time of the execution of these presents in 
the county of Middlesex, England, the widow of Edward 
Wyndham Harrington Schenley, late of 14 Princes Gate, 
London, in the county of Middlesex aforesaid, do make and 
declare this to be my last will and testament, as to such 
property, real, personal and mixed, in the United States of 
America, &c.” (5). Her American executors were Andrew 
Carnegie, and John W. Herron, of Pittsburgh; and Denny 
Brereton, of Yonkers, New York: They were enjoined to 
sell and convert into cash her estate in America, and the 
proceeds were to be remitted to her English executors, the 
first named of whom was her only surviving son, George 
Alfred Courtenay Schenley. 


The decision for the sale of the Schenley holdings in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity was a most welcome one, for the 
family policy, of “having and holding,” had greatly retarded 
the development of the city in many sections. The Pitts- 
burgh newspapers, at the time of her death, estimated the 
value of her estate at about $50,000,000. Among the agents 
of the Schenley estate, in the years in which it had been 
held practically intact, may be named Francis Torrance 
and Wm. A. Herron, the last named being succeeded by his 
son, John W. Herron, who was also appointed as one of the 
executors of Mrs. Schenley’s will. Robert B. Carnahan, 
the attorney for the Schenley estate, was succeeded in the 
same office by his son, Thos. D. Carnahan. All of the promi- 
nent Pittsburgh men who came in contact with Mrs. Schen- 
ley, from time to time, in matters relating to her vast estate, 
were agreed that she was a remarkably shrewd woman, 
one of the best business women they had ever met. The 
pressure of his own great interests caused the resignation 
of Andrew Carnegie as one of the executors of Mrs. Schen- 
ley’s estate, after some years; and the Commonwealth Real 
Estate and Trust Company, of which John W. Herron was 
president, was appointed by the courts as his successor. 
Since the death of Mrs. Schenley, the most of her holdings 
in Pittsburgh have been sold. In no part of the city has 
the resultant improvement been more noticeable than in 
the Schenley Park and Schenley Farms district, which have 
been changed from farming lands to one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of the city. The building on the Schenley 
Farms tract, since it was sold in 1903, has been and is stil! 
being carried on at an unprecedented rate. (6) 
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Although Mrs. Schenley, at sixteen years of age, mar- 
ried a man exactly three times her age, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the union was a most happy one. She 
was a devoted wife, and the mother of nine children. Her 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth P. Schenley, a great beauty, mar- 
ried the Hon. Ralph Harbord. Jane Inglis Schenley married 
the Rev. H. W. Crofton. The sons, William Croghan and 
Edward Clarence Schenley both died young. Henrietta 
Agnes Schenley became the wife of Charles Ridley. Rich- 
mond Emmeline Mary Schenley married Capt. Chas. J. 
Randolph; and Mellicina Isabel Schenley married Col. 
Frederic Gore. At the time of Mrs. Schenley’s death, her 
youngest daughter, Octavia Hermoine Courtney Schenley 
was still single. She had been her mother’s companion, and 
felt her loss keenly. She visited Pittsburgh in the fall of 
the year 1905, this being her first visit since she was nine 
years of age. Her marriage to the late commander of the 
British Navy, Edward Downes Law, Baron of Ellenborough, 
took place in 1906. She arrives in Pittsburgh on another 
visit April 28, 1926, accompanied by her two nieces, Mrs. 
Finch and Mrs. Forster, and will be present on the day re- 
served for the observance of the founding of the great Car- 
negie buildings which grace the entrance of Schenley Park; 
and will witness the amazing growth of the city, especially 
in that part associated with the family name, where it 
would seem that the wand of a conjurer has been busy. 
The only surviving son of Mrs. Schenley, at the time of her 
death, was George Alfred Courtenay Schenley. He married 
Grace Aikinson Hughes, and was appointed the chief execu- 
tor of his mother’s will. (7) 


The numerous benefactions of Mrs. Schenley to the 
city of Pittsburgh have endeared her to its citizens. Of ail 
her magnificent gifts, Schenley Park alone bears her name. 
That great stretch of country will keep her name and mem- 
ory green in the heart of every loyal Pittsburgher. By deed 
dated October 30, 1889, she gave to Pittsburgh, for public 
park purposes forever, 300 acres of land, of the tract known 
as Mount Airy, and at the same time gave the city an op- 
tion on 100 9/3 acres adjoining for $125,000. The deed 
and option were accepted by the city in joint session of 
councils, November 15, 1889. Her sale to the city, for 
$75,000 , of 19 acres, now forming the park entrance, was 
accepted by councils on November 26, 1890. It was esti- 
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mated, at the time of her death, that the value of this park 
land, alone, was $4,000,000, and the city had acquired it 
for $200,000 in all. In 1846, Mrs. Schenley donated the 
property in the (old) Twelfth Ward of this city to the West 
Penn Hospital. In 1890, she gave a large lot in Old Avenue 
to the Newsboys’ Home. In 1895, she gave the oldest relic 
in Pittsburgh, the old block house at the Point, built in 
1764, together with adjoining property, worth about 
$30,000, to the Daughters of the American Revolution. In 
1894, by large donations and subscriptions, Mrs. Schenley 
gave such an impetus to the movement of the citizens of 
Allegheny (the present North Side, Pittsburgh) as to make 
possible the purchase of the ground for their present beau- 
tiful Riverview Park. She was most liberal to charitable 
institutions, schools, and churches, beside her many private 
benefactions. She sold the sites for various schools and 
churches at merely nominal prices, or gave the land out- 
right. Among the churches thus benefitted may be named 
the First United Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue, 
the Oakland Episcopal Church on Forbes Street, and others. 
In 1897, she donated a plot of ground, worth $70,000, upon 
which the magnificent Third Ward School, North Side, was 
erected, at a cost of $350,000. Throughout her life, she 
revealed a constant love and solicitude for the welfare of 
the community of Pittsburgh. (8) 

In 1918, on the 92d anniversary of the birth of Mrs. 
Schenley, the statue called “The Mary E. Schenley Memo- 
rial,” was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. It rep- 
resents “A Song to Nature,” and stands in the center of 
the former Bellefield Bridge, in the entrance of Schenley 
Park. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH * 
By Alfred P. James 


Short titles are rarely exact. It is well, therefore to 
state in advance that this paper is intended to be a survey 
of the social science in the curriculum of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as the institution has been known since 1908, from 
1822 to the present day with attention confined in the last 
quarter of a century largely to the subject of history. 

In a paper read before this society two years ago men- 
tion was made of the value of old city directories and the 
fascination of research in old newspapers. (1) Work on 
this paper has abundantly proven that there is equal value 
and almost equal fascination in the study of old educational 
catalogues and bulletins. The highly regrettable feature 
is that the latter material strange to say is not so systemati- 
cally preserved. Our educational institutions need archi- 
vists. 

Two factors, it must be admitted, detract from the 
otherwise dramatic character and interest of the subject 
under consideration. The first of these is the phenominal 
development in recent years of the century old institution 
now known as the University of Pittsburgh. The second is 
the somewhat recent and equally phenominal development 
of study of the social sciences in many educational institu- 
tions. Each of these factors call for preliminary consider- 
ation and at the risk of prolixity must be gotten out of the 
way. (2) 





* Paper read before the Historical Society, April 27, 1925. 





1 Alfred P. James, “The First Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 
15th, 18th, 1881, A Study in Contemporary Local Newspapers 
as a Source,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, VI 
(1923), 201-233; VII (1924), 29-56, 106-120. This was also 
published as a pamphlet. 

2 For more detailed sketches of the history of the University 
Pittsburgh, consult first various writings of Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land, who not only re-made the school but re-discovered its 
past history. Among his most important contributions are: 
an article in the American University Magazine, VI (1907), 
70-83, entitled “Western University of Pennsylvania”; an 
article with the sametitleinthe Biennial Report upon Higher 
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“Almost immediately after the first families settled in 


Western Pennsylvania, private schools sprang into being 
and the educational aspirations of the people of the village 
of Pittsburgh found expression in a school which, beginn- 
ing probably in 1770, was known as the Pittsburgh Academy 
in 1786 and was formerly incorporated as such by act of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in February, 1787.” (3) 
By 1819 “the school had grown enough to suggest that its 
curriculum should be so enlarged as to make it an institu- 








"Education in the State of Pennsylvania, 1900, pp. 170- 177; an 


address in 1912 printed in University of Pittsourgh Bulletin, 
Vol. 8, No. 21., Celebration of the 125th Anniversary, pp. 104- 
121; and a collection of important documents connected with 
the University entitled, “Acts of Assembly and other Impor- 
tant Papers Relating to the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania” (Pittsburgh, 1902). Consult next the work of Dr. S. 
B. McCormick, an article entitled ‘History of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania’, in John N. Boucher, A Century 
and a Half of Pittsburgh and her People (4 vols. New York, 
1908), Il, 294-324, the content of which is also found in the 
University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2 ( , ) 
and in the Alumni Directory, University of Pittsburgh, 1787- 
1910, i (Pittsburgh, 1910), pp. 1-33. A condensation of this 
material is found in annual catalogues, 1905 ff. A good brief 
historical sketch is found in an article entitled, “The Univers- 
ity of Pittsburgh and Its Contribution to the Development of 
the Pennsylvania Policy of Public Higher Education” in 
Legislative Acts and Public Documents Kelating to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (Compiled by George Jarvis Thompson, 
Pittsburgh, 1923). It is generally understood that Dr. W. J. 
Holland and Dr. S. B. McCormick plan to write a compre- 
hensive history of the University. 

On the recent development of historical studies, consult The 
College Curriculum in the United States, by Louis Franklin 
Post Ph. D., published by the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1907; Herbert Baxter Adams, Study 
of History in American Colleges (Bureau of Education Cir- 
cular of information No. 2. 1887, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1907); and the latter part of articles on 
History by James T. Shotwell in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
llth edition) and by Harry Elmer Barnes in the Encyelo- 
pedia Americana. Consult also, C. P. Gooch, History and 
Historians in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1913) and 
“The Growth of Historical Science” in Cambridge Modern 
History, (New York, 1910), XII, 816-850. Excellent mater- 
ial can also be found in the Annual Reports of the American 
Historical Association and in the files of the Historical Out- 
look (formerly the History Teachers Magazine). 

Annual Catalogue of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
Year Ending June, 1906, p. 27. On the very early history of 
education in Pittsburgh, consult the Standard History of Pitts- 
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tion of higher learning,” (4) so on February 18, 1819 an 
Act was passed chartering the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. (5) “From 1787 to 1819 the institution was 
simply an academy. From 1819 to 1892 it was a College 
only” (6) in spite of its name, Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the meantime its history had been checkered. 
As usual in human society its ideals were higher than its 
accomplishments. 

In accordance with the charter of 1819 a somewhat 
elaborate educational programme was set up in 1822. (7) 
A further development of the programme was outlined by 
the second principal of the University in 1835. (8) And in 
1843 under the third principal a law school was established 
and a Teachers College organized. (9) But within two 
years such ambitions were nipped in the bud by disaster, 
which fell not only upon the University but upon the city. 
The great fire, of April 10, 1845, wiped out the building and 
equipment of the institution and doubtless destroyed most 
of the meagre records of the University then in existence. 
(10) In the confusion which followed there was no school 





burgh (Erasmus Wilson, ed New York, 1908), pp. 

For the Act of 1787, consult the compilations of Holland and 

of Thompson mentioned in the preceding note. 

Annual Catalog. _Year Ending June 1906, p. 28. 

Thompson, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. Note that the Annual Cata- 

logue, cited in the preceding note, gives the date as February 

19th, a typical example of the unreliability of even offical 
documents. 

6 Report of the Chancellor to the Board of Trustees of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania in Annual Session June 
8rd, 1907, p. 4. 

7 The System of Education . .. adopted by the Trustees of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 1822. The original re- 
covered from an old corner stone is in the archives of the 
Board of Trustees. A photostat copy is in the Central Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. The document should be printed. 

8 The Inaugural Address of the Rev. Gilbert Morgan, President 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania (Printed by E. 
Lloyd and Company, Pittsburgh, 1835). A copy is in the 
possession of Dr. W. J. Holland, former chancellor. 

9 Thompson, op. cit., p. 19, quoting Sarah H. Killikelly, History 
of Pittsburgh 1906), p. 294. 

10 The Pittsburgh Gazette and Advertiser, April 11-12, 1845. 
Note the advertisement April 11th, “Western University. Ar- 
rangements will be made in a few days to resume the exer- 
cises of the Institution—H. Dyer.” 
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for five days. The size of the students body may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the students were called to as- 
semble on April 16th in the Lecture Room of Trinity 
Church. (11) Worse, however, was to be the fortune of 
the institution in the near future. New buildings erected 
on Duquesne Way were wiped out by fire on July 6, 1849. 
(12) The meagre size of the University at this time may 
be noted from the newspaper statement that the University 
“was insured to the amount of $8000 on the building and 
$500 on the furniture and philosophical apparatus. (13) 
For seven years, from 1849 to 1855, the University 
was compelled to suspend operations, but in the latter year 
it began work which has continued to the present time. 
Six years later in 1862, courses in law were resumed and 
appear to have continued for exactly ten years. (14) In 
the following year, 1863, the school year was divided into 
four terms of ten weeks each, a system followed for many 
years; (15) more science was added to the curriculum; a 
four years scientific as well as the old four years classical 
course was outlined; and a course in military tactics was 
added, doubtless under the influence of the Civil War then 
at its height. (16) In 1865 a Chair of Engineering was 
added and a four year course in Engineering soon estab- 
lished. (17) In this same school year occurred the acqui- 
sition of the Allegheny Observatory, an adjunct which has 
continuously brought distinction to the school. (18) With 
this organization and system, modified only by attempts to 
expand the curriculum, probably under the influence of the 
elective system introduced at Harvard University by Presi- 


11 Ibid., ‘April: ‘15th and 16th, 1845, advertisements. 

12 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, ‘July 6, 1849. 

13 Ibid., July 7, 1849. 

14 Thompson, op. cit., p. 20, and Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of the Western University of Pennsylvania for the 
year Ending June 27, 1862 and succeeding issues to 1873. 
Copies are in the possession of Dr. W. J. Holland and copies 
from 1867 to 1873 in the Western Pennsylvania Theological 
Seminary Library. 

15 Thompson, op. cit, p. 20 and catalogues 1863 ff. 

16 [bid. 

17 Catalogue ... 1865. Cf. Report of the Chancellor to the 
Board of Trustees of the Ay tee of Pittsburgh, in Annual 
Session, June 6th, 1910, 

Thompson, op. cit., pp. 20, “91: 96. 
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dent Elliott, the institution continued with little change for 
the next quarter of a century. (19) 

“In 1892, the institution became a University in fact 
as it had been in name by the addition of the professional 
departments and by the enlargement of the Engineering 
Department.” (20) Since 1891, professional schools, in the 
case of some of which affiliation preceded ownership, have 
been added as follows: Medicine in 1892; Law in 1895; 
Mines in 1895; Pharmacy in 1896; Dentistry in 1896, Grad- 
uate, 1906; Economics in 1908; (21) Education in 1910: 
(22) and Chemistry in 1914. (23) By no means to be 
omitted is the fact that in 1895 co-education was decided 
upon and young ladies admitted to the institution in the 
autumn of that year. (24) In the twentieth century the 
institution has grown marvelously, improved in many ways, 
and became one of the large American universities. 

The matter of student enrollment in an educational 
institution possesses peculiar fascination. Though of the 
first half century of its existence as a University in name 
the records, consisting mainly of the names of alumni, are 
scanty, it is safe to say that during all the period, the 
collegiate student enrollment was below fifty annual regis- 
trations. (25) From 1862 to the present time catalogues 
are extant and the student enrollment in work supposed to 


19 In addition to the two sets of catalogues mentioned in foot- 
note 14, fairly complete sets of catalogues for the last forty 
to fifty years are inthe possession of the University Library, 
of the Registrar, of the Carnegie Cenral Library, of Dr. S. 
B. McCormick and of the Dean of the School of Engineering. 

20 Report of the Chancellor to the Board of Trustees of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania in Annual Session, June 
8rd, 1907, p. 4. 

21 Renamed, in 1921, the School of Business Administration. 
This school began with the Evening School of Economics which 
remains a vigorous subdivision of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

22 This school has had numerous important subdivisions such 
as the Summer School and the Extension or Extra-Mural 
Division. 

23 Re-organized in 1921 as a department of the College. 

24 Catalogue ... for the year Ending June 1896, p. 18. 

25 The Catalogue ... for the year Ending June 26th, 1868 gives 

33. This may have been a_ result of the Civil War which 

played havoc with colleges. 
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be of a college grade can be easily ascertained. (26) Prob- 
ably as a result of the addition of scientific and engineering 
courses which since that time have had great vogue in the 
University and it may be as a result of Pittsburgh confi- 
dence arising out of President Grant’s election in 1868, the 
enrollment jumped to ninety-five in 1868-1869, (27) a figure 
not exceeded until 1891. (28) Owing to the addition al- 
ready mentioned of the professional schools and possibly 
- other personal and economic influences, the enrollment 
rapidly increased from 101 in 1891 to 778 in 1899. (29) 
In the twentieth century a progressive increase, most not- 
ably since the World War, has taken place in the student 
enrollment. In the first semester of the year 1924-1925, the 
total enrollment in all schools reached the astounding figure 
of 7641, not counting more than 1800 in the Summer School 
of 1924 nor students registered in extramural or extension 
courses. 

Equally as interesting as the growth of student en- 
rollment has been the expansion of the faculty engaged in 
work supposedly of a grade above secondary education. 
In 1822 there were five professors who in addition to work 
in the preparatory department of a sub-collegiate grade, all 
occupied positions as active clergymen in Pittsburgh 
churches. (30) In 1835 seven professorships were out- 
lined, two of which were dependent on the raising of funds 
(31) which probably were not secured, for in 1842 only 





26 Such statistics are highly misleading. Names are counted 
when from old record books in the custody of the Registrar, 
it is plain that students registered and later withdrew, some 
before the completion of any work and many before the end 
of the first year. And as in the case of all metropolitan in- 
stitutions of higher learning a large proportion of the enrolli- 
ment consisted of part time students carrying a meagre 
schedule. 

27 Consult the Catalogue etc., for the year Ending June 25, 1869. 

28 The statistics can be secured from extant catalogues, and, 
since 1880, from old recorder’s books in the custody of the 
Registrar. 

29 Report of the Chancellor Western University of Pennsylvania 
June 5th, 1899, p. 2. 

30 The System of Education, etc., adopted by the Trustees of 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 1822, p. 18. 

31 The Inaugural Address of the Reverend Gilbert Morgan Presi- 
dent of the Western University of Pennsylvania, 1835, p. 16. 
A copy of this is in the possession of Dr. W. J. Holland. 
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four professorships are mentioned. (32) On its re-opening 
in 1856 after the suspension of functions caused by fire, 
provision was made for a faculty of seven. (33) From that 
date until 1891 the faculty numbered less than twenty and 
was about what one would expect in a small college with less 
than a hundred students. By contrast the faculty of 1923- 
1924 numbered 735, (34) many of whom, however, were 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, and business experts con- 
nected with the professional schools and the Evening Divi- 
sion of the School of Business Administration and devoting 
only a small amount of time to their University positions. 
Of this number probably not more than one third or about 
245 were fully employed in instructional or administrative 
work. What disproportion exists between the increase in 
student enrollment and the expansion of the faculty is 
easily explained by the increased efficiency of so called mass 
instruction which comes with large enrollment. 

To mention briefly the other factor which detracts from 
my subject, the social sciences in education are a develop- 
ment of the last century and a half. From the close of the 
Middle Ages until well into the nineteenth century educa- 
tion was dominated by the classics. Theology, philoso- 
phy and mathematics with some deductive sciences shared 
the monopoly of higher education. Through these subjects 
and as illustrative material for these subjects some social 
sciences crept into the curriculum. The development of 
nationalism and national patriotism produced increased his- 
toriography and led to the incorporation in the educational 
curricula of the study of history and national institutions. 
Yet some institutions of higher learning had no professor- 





32 An Address delivered at the Annual Commencement of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania on Tuesday, August 9, 
1842 by George Upfold., President of the Board of Trustees 
with an Outline of the Course of Study, the Regulations of 
the Institution and a list of the Trustees and Faculty (Print- 
ed by William Allinder, Pittsburgh, 1842), p.10. A copy of this 
is in the possession of Dr. W. J. Holland. 

33 Proceedings and Addresses at the Re-opening of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, Friday Evening, December 19, 
1856 (Printed by W. S. Haven, 1857), p. 4. Copies of this 
are available in the files of Dr. W. J. Holland and in the of- 
fice of the Registrar. 

34 Faculty Directory, 1923-1924, 
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ships in the social sciences until the twentieth century. (35) 

As will be noted later the first such position in the 
Western University of Pittsburgh was actually filled in 
1906. 

In Randolph-Moean College, Ashland, Va., founded in 
1832, the first such position was established for Dr. William 
E. Dodd in 1901. In Oxford University, Oxford, England. 
the Modern History course is a matter of the last half cen- 
tury. Dr. George P. Donehoo in his address at the dedica- 
tion of the Washington Crossing bridge (36) lamented the 
neglect of local history. Mr. John E. Potter in his paper 
read before the Historical Society in March echoed the 
lament. Such lamentation is chronic. It found vent in 
France and Germany in the eighteenth century. (37) In 
1835 President Morgan of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania in his inaugural address, remarked, “Our own his- 
tory is too full, rich and eloquent to be excluded by the 
schoolboys Greece and Rome.” (38) Probably no one has 
more expressed the sentiment than Professor David Saville 
Muzzey in an address before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in 1905. (39) 


A partial explanation of the situation thus lamented 
is to be found in a consideration of the curriculum in higher 
educational institutions where until comparatively recently 
the social sciences have been under a cloud. This will be re- 
vealed in the development of the subject. 

The first information I have been able to find in regard 
to the curriculum dates from 1822 when the ideas of the 
charter of 1819 in regard to higher education were first put 
into practice. In the third year of the preparatory depart- 
ment at this time it was provided that: 

“Approved abridgments of Roman, Grecian and Eng- 
lish history shall be selected by the Faculty for the use of 
the students, who will be required to undergo frequent 

385 Any collection of old catalogues may be consulted for evidence. 

36 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, VIII (1925), p. 

37 a Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, pp. 92-93. 

38 See reference ante footnote 31. Consult p. 11 of the document. 


39 National Educational Association Journal of Proceeding and 
Addresses, 1905, pp. 461-466. 
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examinations in this important branch of education.” (40) 
For freshman collegiate work it was provided that, “His- 
torical reading shall be extended subject to rigid exami- 
nation.” (41) Among the branches which were “to form 
the most important labours of the junior class, and to claim 
the peculiar attention of the Professors,” was history. (42) 
For the senior year there was provision that “Criticism, the 
principles of political philosophy, political economy, general 
history and the history of the progress of human society 
shall be particularly attended to.” (43) 


It is plain that the curriculum ideals of 1822 in the 
social sciences were high. They were based on an educa- 
tional philosophy set forth as follows: “It will be apparent, 
that it has been the great aim of the undersigned to blend 
the solid with the ornamental, the useful with the elevated ; 
to unite the popular with the practical modes of instruction; 
and keeping constantly in view the track of nature to con- 
form the system here reported, as well to the development 
of the history of the intellectual man, through the medium 
of ancient languages, as to the common pursuits of human 
life and the political institutions of our country.” (44) The 
weakness was in the staff and not in curriculum or ideals. 
The Rev. Robert Bruce, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, evidently taught all the social sciences. He was 
pastor of the Associate Presbyterian Church in the city, a 
position presumably requiring time and effort. He was 
also Principal, or, as we would now say, Chancellor of the 
University. In addition he was Professor of “Natural Phil- 
osophy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Natural His- 
tory, Ancient and Modern Geography, Chronology, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History, Natural Theology, the Progress of 
Human Society, Political Economy and General Policy.” (45) 





40 The System of Education . .. adopted by the Trustees of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, 1822, p. 6. 

41 Ibid., p. 10. 

42 Ibid., p. 11. 

43 Ibid., p. 11. 

44 Ibid., p. 13. 

45 Ibid., pp. 1, 18. Note that on p. 16 under the caption “Mis- 
demeanors and Offences” it is laid down that, “Duelling, or 
any concern in providing or abetting it, shall be punished, 
in all cases by expulsion,” and that “No student shall be per- 
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But for the fact that there were four additional professor- 
ships with sub-divisions only slightly less numerous one 
might conclude that Principal Bruce was a_ university 
faculty in himself. 


Our next curriculum information is in 1835, (46) As 
has been noted, American history was emphasized, confir- 
mation of the impression one gets from the system of 1822 
that history at that time was mainly ancient. One of the 
two professorships outlined, but probably not filled, was 
that of “Professor of History and Political Science” a posi- 
tion which was not filled until 1906. Under “Political 
Science” the statement was made that “The Science of Gov- 
ernment will comprehend political history, constitutional 
law, the wisdom of our various institutions, qualifications 
for office, sources of danger, of happiness and wealth.” (47) 


An extant document of 1839 unfortunately gives us no 
curriculum data, (48) but what amounts to a catalogue for 
1841-1842 has survived. (49) The plani at that time con- 
templated “four professorships: viz—Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy—of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy—of 
Ancient Languages—of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, includ- 
ing History and; Political Economy.” (50) So far as the 
social sciences are concerned, this plan represents retro- 
gression and loss of ideals. Philosophy and the Ancient 
Languages dominate the curriculum. The Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres was assigned in English six 


mitted to wear a dirk, or to carry any deadly weapon what- 
soever.” 

46 The Inaugural Address of the Reverend Gilbert Morgan 
President of the Western University of Pennsylvania (E. 
Lloyd and Company, Pittsburgh, 1835). 

47 Ibid., p. 10. 

48 Address delivered before the Tilghman Literary Society of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania on the 25th, February 
1839, by Samuel W. Black. Copy in the possession of Dr. W. 
J. Holland. 

49. An Address delivered at the Annual Commencement of the 

Western University of Pennsylvania on Tuesday, August 9, 

1842 by George Upfeld, D.D., President of the Board of 

Trustees with an Outline of the Course of Study, the Regula- 

tions of the Institution and a list of the Trustees and Faculty 

(William Allinder, Pittsburgh, 1842). Copy in the possession 

of Dr. W. J. Holland. 

Ibid., p. 10. 
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courses: “General Principles of Grammar, Rhetoric, Criti- 
cism, History of Literature, English Composition, Decla- 
mation” and in the social sciences five courses, “History, 
Philosophy of History, Constitutional Law, International 
Law, Political Economy.” (51) An extant document of 
1844 furnishes no light on the curriculum (52) and as a 
result of the fires of 1845 and 1849 and the consequent sus- 
pension, our next information dates from 1856. By this 
time probably under the influence of Pittsburgh industrial 
development the social science ideals of 1822 and 1835 had 
still further evaporated. The seven professorships set up 
were as follows: “Professor of Metaphysics, Belles Letters 
and Ethics, Professor of Ancient Languages, Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural Science, Teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages, Teacher of the French Language and Teacher of the 
German Language.” (53) Not a word in these titles in- 
dicates interest in the social sciences. And the course of 
study outlined shows the same lack of conception of the 
study of human society. With the German and French as 
extracurricular subjects, for which an extra charge of five 
or six dollars each was made, the curriculum or course of 
study consisted of four divisions, I, English including 
“Grammar; Civil and Physical Geography; Rhetoric; Logic; 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy; Elements of Criticism; 
Butlers’ Analogy; History; Physiology.” II, Latin including 
a Reader and ten Latin authors. III, Greek including a 
Reader and eight authors; and IV, Mathematics including 
“Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Civic Sec- 
tions, Natural Philosophy; Surveying; Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Astronomy.” The absence of a schedule or other 
precise information leaves no light on the relative amount 
of time given to the subjects mentioned. (54) 


Somewhat more social science was introduced in the 





51 Ibid., p. 22. 

52 Address delivered before the Philomathean Literary Institute 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania, June 27, 1844, by 
David Ritchie (William Allinder, Pittsburgh, 1844). Copy in 
the possession of Dr. W. J. Holland. 

53 Proceedings and Addresses at the Re-opening of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Friday Evening, De- 
cember 19, 1856 (Printed by W. S. Haven, 1857), p. 4. 

54 Ibid. p. 60. 
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next five years, but the general situation of the college 
curriculum at the time of the Civil War cannot be better 
demonstrated than to quote the entire course of study. By 
years it was as follows: “Freshman year: Livy, Cicero de 
Senectute, Zumpt’s Grammar, Arnold’s Latin Prose Compo- 
sition, Roman Antiquities, Ancient Geography, Herodotus, 
Homer, Hadley’s Grammar, Robinson’s Algebra, Legen- 
dre’s Geometry, Fowler’s English Grammar. Sophomore 
year: Horace, Cicero de Officiis, Memorabilia of Socrates, 
Felton’s Greek Historians, Alcestis of Euripides, Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus, Davies’ Trigonometry (Plain and 
Spherical), Davies’ Surveying and Navigation, Davies’ 
Analytical Geometry, Whateley’s Rhetoric, Universal His- 
tory, French Language. Junior year: Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, Tacitus, Juvenal, Antigone of Sophocles, Demosthe- 
nes, Thucydides, Davies’ Differential and Integral Calcus, 
Snell’s Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, Haven’s Mental Phil- 
osophy, English Literature, German Language. Senior 
year: Olmsteds’ Astronomy, Silliman’s Chemistry, Hitch- 
cock’s Geology, Wood’s Botany, Wayland’s Political Econ- 
omy, Vattel’s Law of Nations, Payley’s Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, Butler’s Analogy, Guizot’s History of Civilization.” 
(55) 

In 1863, the year of the adoption of the four ten weeks 
term plan, Guizot’s History of Civilization was dropped into 
the fourth term of the Junior Year and Weber’s Universal 
History taught in the same term and no longer in the Soph- 
omore year. (56) In 1864, Guizot’s History of Civilization 
was dropped still lower into the third term) of the Junior 
Year, and Story on the Constitution substituted for Vattel’s 
Law of Nations in the Senior Year, (57) but in 1865 Vattel’s 
Law of Nations was restored as an additional subject in the 
third term of the Senior Year. (58) In the following year 
Guizot’s History of Civilization was continued in the third 
term of the Junior Year and a solid year of social science 

55 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Western Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, for the year Ending June 27, 1862, 

(W. G. Johnston & Company, Pittsburgh, 1862), p. 11, Copy 

in the possession of Dr. W. J. Holland. 

56 Catalogue, ete. 1863. 


57 Catalogue, etc., 1864. 
58 Catalogue etc., 1865. 
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prescribed for the senior year consisting of Willson’s Uni- 
versal History the first term, Wayland’s Political Economy 
the second term, Woolsey’s International Law the third 
term and Story on the Constitution the final term. (59) 
The social sciences are at least given the honor of advanced 
studies. This social science curriculum was retained until 
1869 and these were the only subjects in the social sciences 
until 1891. 

In the meantime Rudolph Leonhart who had entered 
the Institution as Teacher of the German Language in 
1862, (60) was made Professor of German Language and 
General History in 1866. (61) For exactly forty years 
thereafter the titular teacher of the social sciences was also 
teacher of German. In 1869 Professor Leonhart made his 
“Exitus” as the catalogue says, as did also “Mr. Scheib, 
German and History” who appears to have served tempor- 
arily as the second titular professor of the social sciences 
in the institution. (62) 

In 1869, Paul F. Rohrbacher, a well known figure in 
the history of the University, was made Professor of Ger- 
man Language and General History, a position he occupied 
in actual service until 1896, and as Emeritus Professor until 
his death in 1899. (63) With this year, 1869-1870, occurred 


59 Catalogue etc., 1866. 

60 Catalogue, etc. 1863, p. 4. 

61 Catalogue etc., 1867, p. 4. Copy in Western Theological Sem- 

inary Library. 
62 General Catalogue of the Western University of Pennsylvania 
1819-1886 (Compiled in 1886), p. 59. 

2 Information concerning Professor Rohrbacher is_ easily ob- 
tainable not only from old students but from official publica- 
tions and other documents. According to the University 
Courant, Vol. III, No. 3 (March 1899), p. 4, “Professor Rohr- 
bacher acquired his education in one of the German univers- 
ities and spent some time in France and England before he 
came to America.” I have been unable to find anything writ- 
ten by him but the paper just mentioned, a student publica- 
tion, Vol. XI, No. 4 (December, 1895), p. 3, remarks “Pro- 
fessor Paul F. Rohrbacher delivered his well known lecture 
on the ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ on the evening of December 13. 
The genial Professor had a very appreciative audience, and 
all went away with their admiration for him made stronger 
than ever before. The lecture was not only very instructive 
but also humorcus.” And Dr. W. J. Holland informs me that 
he probably contributed small items to a local German paper, 
Der Freiheits Freund. The Western University Courant, 
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a change in the social sciences program with the introduc- 
tion of a full year of sophomore history consisting the first 
two terms of “Essays” and the second two terms of 
“Topics.” (64) With only slight changes in texts the full 
year program of the social sciences in the senior year of 
1865 was retained. (65) No change appears to have been 
made in the following year but, in 1871-1872, we find an 
early evidence of the conception of the superiority of the 
topical treatment of history in the application of the 





Vol. XII, No. 1, (October, 1896) contains a long historical 
sketch of Professor Ralvibacher. He was born in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, October 27, 1867. In reply to a request for 
information about himself he characteristically replied “There 
is nothing particularly notable or extraordinary to record of 
my youthful days. I was a sort of an every-day youngster.” 
He was a revoluntionary liberal in 1849 and was compelled 
to retire to Switzerland. In 1850 he came to America. He 
taught in Tennessee and Mississippi but was compelled to 
leave the South at the time of the Civil War. Like so many 
of his countrymen he fought for the Union in the Civil War. 
In 1869 he became an instructor in German and History at 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. According to the 
Courant, Vol. XII, No. 1, (October, 1896), p. 1, failing health 
compelled him to resign in 1896. He died October 24, 1899 ac- 
cording to the Catalogue ... for the year Ending June 1900, 
p. 8. To the students Professor Rohrbacher was affection- 
ately known as “Rhory” or “Rory”. The editors of the stud- 
ent paper, Western University Courant, Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 
129, in obituary remarks, paid him the following testimonials: 
“He was considered without a peer as a teacher in the spec- 
ialties of which he had charge, the German language and an- 
cient, mediaeval and modern history of the world . . . He has 
also earned laurels as a lecturer and public speaker. He talks 
entertainingly and has a quaint vein of humor rare to those 
of his race. ... When you studied history under ‘Old Rhorie’ 
you learned history, not mere groups of dates and names of 
warriors.” Chancellor S. B. McCormick in his Annual Re- 
port Presented June 1900, p. 2, stated, “his memory will be 
green in the hearts of hundreds of men who in early life 
learned to know and love him. Perhaps no professor connect- 
ed with the University during the last three decades, was 
more thoroughly popular than Professor Rohrbacher, his very 
foibles and frailties being of a character to attract, rather 
than repel.” One of his jokes is still remembered and is re- 
corded in the Courant, Vol XII, No. 6 (March 1897), p. 22. 
“TI shall go,” he said, “before the final bar, and Peter shall say 
‘What did you do on earth?’ ‘I taught freshman history.’ 
‘Walk right in.’” 

64 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 28, 1870, pp. 21, 22. 

65 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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“Topics” to all four terms of the sophomore work in His- 
tory. (66) But Guizot’s History of Civilization, formerly 
in the third term of the junior year, is abandoned, as well 
as Willson’s Universal History in the first term of the senior 
year. (67) In other words general history was dropped to 
the sophomore year. And probably for schedule reasons 
Story on the Constitution was moved up from the fourth to 
the second term of the senior year, and Bowen’s Political 
Economy and Woolsey’s International Law taught in the 
final term of the senior year. (68) No change was made 
the following year, but in 1873-1874 “Modern” (doubtless 
including mediaeval and modern) History was taught in the 
first two terms of the sophomore year, “Ancient” History 
in the third term and Guizot’s History of Civilization in the 
fourth term. In the senior year, Story on the Constitution, 
under the caption “Political Science,” is retained in the 
second term and Bowen’s Political Economy, under the cap- 
tion “Philosophy,” retained in the fourth term, but Inter- 
national Law is temporarily dropped. Most interesting of 
all in the catalogue of this year appears a long list of refer- 
ence books for students consisting entirely of dictionaries, 
lexicons, editions of the classics and scientific works but 
not a work in the social sciences. (69) The idea here seen, 
that all the necessary social science material appears in the 
pages of textbooks, though old, still survives in many 
schools as social science teachers, are too well aware. In 
1874-1875 sophomore history was reduced to the first three 
terms of “Universal History” and in the senior year social 
sciences confined to Woolsey’s International Law and Story 
on the Constitution, both in the fourth term. (70) This 
same organization was maintained in 1875-1876 with the 
exception that Woolsey’s International Law was moved up 
to the third term. (71) In the following year Bowen's 
Political Economy was added in the fourth term of the 
senior year. (72) 

66 Catalogue., etc., for the year Ending June 28, 1872, pp. 10-11. 
67 Ibid., p. 10-11. 

68 Ibid., p. 12. 

69 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 25, 1874, pp. 15-19. 
70 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 24, 1875, pp. 17-19. 


71 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 29, 1876, pp. 17-19. 
72 Catalogue, etc. for the year Ending June 26th, 1877, p. 18. 
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In the school year 1877-1878, general history was 
placed in the freshman year where it has remained for forty 
eight years. In this year it was taught only the first three 
terms, with Swinton’s Outline as the text. (73) For twenty 
seven years, until 1904-1905, no social science was to appear 
in the sophomore and junior curriculum or be taught in 
the sophomore and junior years anywhere in the Institution. 
(74) And for thirteen years, until 1890-1891, the social 
science in the senior year was to consist of the study of 
the United States Constitution, Poiitical Economy and In- 
ternational Law for one term or ten weeks each. (75) 

During this last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when the curriculum in the social sciences was highly stabi- 
lized there were many interesting and some distressing fea- 
tures. The first five titular professors of history Rudolph 
Leonhart, Scheib, Paul F. Rohrbacher, Herman J. Schmitz, 
(76) and Ferdinand Berger, (77) were Germans, born in 
Europe. The first three were probably “forty-eighters.” 
Professor Berger belonged to the later imperialist schooi. 
These men probably brought to the institution something of 
the nineteenth century German training in History: which 
has contributed so much to American universities. But 
they appear to have been more interested in the German 
Language and Literature and of course their conception of 
history was European, to the neglect of American History. 

Further the chancellor frequently taught until 1891 the 
social sciences in the senior year. (78) Sometimes, as in 
the case of Chancellor Goff, for many years Professor of 





73 Catalogue, etc. for the year Ending June 27th, 1878, p. 17. 

74 Statement based on a study of annual catalogues and old re- 
corders books. 

75 Statement based on a study of annual catalogues and old re- 
corders books. Since according to some of the old recorders 
book these senior courses met five times a week they were in- 
tensive courses of fifty hours each, in hours, at least, the 
equivalent of the present three hours per week, three credit 
per semester, courses. 

76 Consult the catalogue 1896-1920, and The Western University 
Courant, XII No 6 (March, 1897), p. 10, where will be found 
portraits. A copy of the latter is in the Central Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, in the University of Library and in 
the files of the Graduate Manager of Athletics. 

77 Consult the catalogues 1903-1915. 

78 Old Recorder’s Book, 1881 ff. 
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Mathematics, this was absurd. As a student in the early 
eighties has told me this was sometimes because there was 
no one else to do it. But the result in such a case was that 
both mathematics and the social sciences suffered. 

Worse even than these things was the fact that in 
spite of titular professors of history, for forty years the 
social sciences were distributed among faculty members 
(79) as they still so frequently and lamentably are divided 
among the staff in secondary schools. 

Greek teachers, Latin teachers, Mathematics teachers, 
English teachers and even the Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics (80) taught not only the social science in the 
senior year but from time to time part of the freshman 
general history. 

One is impressed also with the small number in the 
senior courses, varying in the decade of the eighties from 
three to seven. Likewise one is impressed with the elemen- 
tary character of the freshman texts in history, compared 
with those in mathematics and the classics. 


But it must be noted that conceptions of method of 
instruction were greatly superior to texts and to the reali- 
zation of the importance of the social sciences in the curri- 
culum. The statement under “Ancient History,” in 1883, 
that “work with textbooks is largely supplemented by 
special explanations of method for the study of History, 
by readings from the larger works and by essays on the 
most important topics” (81) indicates the devices of lect- 
ures en methodology, collateral reading, theme writing and 
topical organization, which continue to be used in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. For the same year 
a statement under “Modern History” is that “The teaching 
will not be by text-book alone but by frequent lectures, with 
examinations upon the substance of the lectures each Fri- 
day,” a statement supporting the lecture versus the text- 





79 Consult old catalogues 1865-1905, and old recorder’s books. 

80 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 27, 1878, pp. 26, 38. 

81 The Western University of Pennsylvania Annual Catalogue 
and Hand-Book 1882-83, p. 24. This statement comes from the 
classics for Ancient History was taught by Professor Gibbons. 
Professor of Greek. This information is obtained from old re- 
corder’s books. After 1884 Professor Rohrbacher taught all 
the freshman general history. 
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book method. (82) In 1886 there was a re-working of the 
statement under “History” in the annual official publica- 
tion, mainly in the manner of topical analysis, but there was 
no change in the curriculum in the social sciences and it is 
noteworthy that of the ten subdivisions under “Modern 
History” only the last touches the nineteenth century, be- 
ing described as “French Revolution, German Empire 
United.” (83) 


At the beginning of the last decade in the nineteenth 
century a development in the social sciences in the curri- 
culum took place. In the language of the Register, The 
Western University of Pennsylvania, 1890, (84) “The 
Seniors, during the first part of the year, have recitations 
and lectures on moral Science and mental Science, the for- 
mer of which is deemed peculiarly suitable as preparatory 
to the study of the Constitution of the United States in 
the second term, and Political Economy and International 
Law in the third term. And as these subjects cannot be 
fully developed or impressed without the underlying facts 
of contemporary history, it has been thought advisable to 
introduce into the first two terms of Senior year, a short 
study of, the Political History of Recent Times, including 
that of our own country, and of those countries with which 
we are more intimately collected.” Deserving of citation 
also is the statement of methodology in regard to freshman 
general history, as follows: “Though a text-book is used to 
furnish an outline, the student is not limited in his recita- 
tions to a bare recital of names and dates. As far as possi- 
ble with students who for the most part are receiving their 
first ideas of history as a development of many agencies, 
moral, social, and political, this line of thought is worked 
out, and at least a beginning is made in the larger subjec: 
of Philosophy of History. A constant endeavour is put 
forth to present the great events and deeds in such a way 
that they will create an enthusiastic interest. Lectures 





82 Ibid., p. 25. Professor Rohrbacher taught this part of the 
course. Here one sees the influence of the well known German 
University lecture method. 

83 Annual Register of the Western University of Pennsylvania 

‘ - Catalogue of Alumni, 1886, p. 38. 

a FP. 14. 
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are frequently given but they are never formal or conven- 
tional, and the interruption of the student to make an 
inquiry, or in any way indicate his interested attention is 
not considered a fault.” (85) 


In the school year, 1890-1891, under a new Chancellor, 
Dr. W. J. Holland, the elective system was introduced tv 
some extent. (86) In addition to the required freshman 
general history in the freshman year, and the old courses 
in the U. S. Constitution, Political Economy and Interna- 
tional Law in the Senior year and the new Political History 
of Recent Times in the first two terms of the Senior year, 
“An elective course in History will be offered twice a week 
during the first three terms of the Senior year. This 
course,” the statement says, “will be on the political his- 
tory of Continental Europe in the nineteenth century, be- 
ginning with 1815. Weekly lectures will be given on that 
subject for six months.” (87) This somewhat adequate 
curriculum in the social sciences was to last with little 
change for fifteen years. Yet in spite of this curriculum, 
the catalogues under the caption of “Department of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, General Statement,” says, “This 
department aims to give the student a liberal education in 
the classics and sciences,” (88) and in the more detailed 
statement which follows omits the social sciences from both 
classics and sciences. The explanation is probably mainly 
the torpor of catalogue makers, but the use in the freshman 
general history of the high school texts such as those of 
P. V. N. Myers, (89) and the fact that the social sciences 
were still partitioned among German, Greek and English 
teachers may be an additional explanation. (90) In 1901- 
1902 the number of class room instruction hours in the 
social sciences were: freshman general history 120 hours, 
Political History of the United States 30 hours, Political 





85 P. 21. 

86 Catalogue etc., for the year Ending June 1891. 

87 Ibid., p. 29 

88 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 1898, p. 29; for 
the year Ending June 1905, p. 59. 

89 Catalogue, etc., for the year Ending June 1902, p. 45. 

90 Annual Catalogue ... For the year Ending June 1905, pp. 18 
20 and Annual Catalogue ... For the year Ending June 1906 
pp. 55, 56, 71, 72. 
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History of Modern Europe (an elective) 60 hours, United 
States Constitution 30 hours, International Law 30 hours, 
Political Economy 50 hours, (91) a scheme which, con- 
sidering that about 16 hours amount toa present day 
unit of credit, does rank injustice only to the History of the 
United States and Political Economy. In 1904-1905, after 
the adoption of the semester plan, the History of England, 
both semesters, two hours each, was introduced in the 
Junior year, and the courses in the social sciences given 
numerical notation. (92) 

The time had at last come when the plan of 1835 was 
carried out. “The Board at the March meeting authorized 
the Chancellor to nominate a professor of history” (93) 
and doubtless at the meeting on June 4, 1906, George Alex- 
ander McKallip Dyess, A. M., Ph.D., was elected “Instructor 
in History.” (94) A renotation of the social science 
courses followed, but the only changes in the offering were 
one from the Political History of the United States to 
Political and Constitutional History of the United States, 
and the addition in the Senior year of a first semester course 
in the Constitutional History of England, (95) Graduate 
instruction in the social sciences was, for the first time in 
the life of the University, offered by Dr. Dyess, consisting 
of two courses, “Philosophy of History and Comparative 
Politics.” (96) 

In spite of this curriculum and the merits of Dr. Dyess 
as an instructor (97) a number of facts indicate a meagre 





91 Catalogue, ... pp. 45-49. 

92 Catalogue,... p. 69. 

93 Report of the Chancellor to the Board of Trustees of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, June 4th, 1906, p. 3. 

$4 Ibid., and Annual Catalogue, year Ending June _1907, p. 26. 
Dr. Dyess was active rector of a Pittsburgh church. With dis- 
— he filled both positions until his untimely death in 

4, 

95 Ibid., p. 91. The addition was probably the result of increas- 
ing pressure for pre-legal instruction. 

26 Western University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Graduate School 
Edition, April 1907, p. 4. Graduate courses had been offered 
for more than a quarter of a century according to old re- 
corder’s books but the work was re-organized about this time. 

97 For information on Dr. Dyess, consult Western University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. III, No. II (November, 1907), p. 
12; and Report of the Chancellor to the Board of Trustees. . 
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status for the social sciences in the University of Pittsburgh 
twenty-five years ago. It was not possible then as it is not 
possible now for students interested in the social sciences 
to specialize the way it is possible in European universities 
and the way it is possible for engineering, medical, and 
scientific students to specialize in the University of Pitts- 
burgh. (98) As an example Group V, History and Econo- 
mics, in the eight group system in the “Courses of Instruc- 
tion,” adopted in 1906 and continued with slight alteration 
for a decade, provided for only 8 credits in the social 
sciences out of 34 taken in the Freshman year. Also the 
social sciences were at this time made elective as they still 
remain, save as affected by distribution fields and gradu- 
ation requirements, (99) and the enrollment in the social 
sciences which in the eighties averaged about thirty stu- 
dents, (100) fell, in spite of the increased size of the student 
body, to fourteen in the last semester of the year 1906-1907. 
(101) Dr. Dyess also reported in this year that the depart- 
ment needed “maps, books, charts and many other things” 
(102), a situation which owing to the general finances of 


June ist, 1908, 24. The scholarship and ability of Dr. 
Dyess as a ree oe is a tradition among recent graduates. 
From conversations with his pupils one gathers that lectures, 
notebooks, mastery of the main facts of a course and vol- 
luminous collateral reading was his method. Though this cul- 
tural attitude has been superseded to an extent by the idea 
of work in the materials of history by means of investiga- 
tion, critical analysis and interpretations, there is much to 
be said for the earlier system. 

98 This may be fortunate for it throws forward the comple- 
tion of preparation for work in the social sciences, and work 
in the social sciences probably calls for greater breadth of 
information than work in engineering, science or even med- 
icine. 

29 Consult the catalogues. The two-two plan (a _ modified 
junior college and senior college system) and its accompany- 
ing group systems hardly invalidate the above remark for in 
the first group it has been and remains possible to omit the 
social sciences and specialize in the languages and it has been 
and remains possible to select other groups where work in 
the social sciences is fortuitous. 

100 Old recorder’s books in the custody of the Registrar. The 
average from 1890 to 1906 was about fifty freshmen, less 
than thirty full time, and seniors less than fifteen full time. 

101 Western University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 
11 (November, 1907), p. 11. 

102 Report of the Chancellor to the Board of Trustees of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, June 1st, 1908, p. 24. 
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the institution and the particular budget for this work re- 
mained true for two decades and is only being met as rapid- 
ly as possible at the present. 


The story of the last two decades is more bright. Under 
Dr. Dyess, the work of the Department of History ran along 
“smoothly and with increasing interest and effectiveness,” 
(103) The number of students increased to fifty-seven the 
first semester of the year 1907-1908, and old students who 
had formerly taken history as a required subject now took 
more courses as an elective. (104) Two new courses, the 
History of France and American Diplomacy, added to the 
curriculum in 1907-1908 may have had some influence on 
the increase of enrollment. In History alone (omitting the 
other social sciences), where only nine students took work 
in the Department in 1906-1907, sixty-two took courses in 
1907-1908, a most splendid testimony to the work of Dr. 
Dyess. (105) In the following year began a work which 
his successors have followed with the same spirit of service 
to the community as a whole and teachers in particular. 
Four courses of one hour each were set up for evening 
hours; Tuesday evening seven to eight, American Federal 
Government, eight to nine, A Study in Comparative Govern- 
ment; Thursday evening seven to eight, Modern History, 
eight to nine, American History. (106) Considering the 
fact that Dr. Dyess held a responsible ecclesiastical posi- 
tion and was Head of the Department of History and Poli- 
tical Science, doing valuable work in both capacities, this 
offer to serve four hours in night work is splendid testimony 
to the volume as well as the spirit of his work. But in 
addition he looked after graduate students, two of whom 
enrolled with him in 1908-1909, (107) and offered a number 
of courses of graduate work. (108) 


Such service usually produces results. This case was 





103 Western University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. III, No.11 
(November 1907), p. 11. 

104 Ibid. 

105 Report of the Chancellor . . .June 1st, 1908, p. 24. 

106 University Bulletin, Suturday and Evening Classes, Vol. 5, 


= 

107 Report of the Chancellor ... June 7, 1909, p. 26. 

108 Annual Catalogue, University of Pittsburgh, year Ending 
June 1909, p. 251; ibid., year ending June, 1910, 292, 352. 
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not to be an exception. Though the lately organized School 
of Economics took over an increasingly large proportion of 
the subjects in the social sciences, until for nearly a decade 
preceding 1921 History alone remained under College super- 
vision, the work in this department increased steadily. 
The registration in History courses rose above 90, in 1908- 
1909. (109) In 1909-1910 at a time when Dr. Dyess taught 
during the year eight courses, involving with two sections 
of one course eighteen instruction hours per semester, the 
enrollment rose to 144 divided, as follows: “Mediaeval His- 
tory 45, English History 23, American History 22, French 
History 17, (110) Nineteen Century History 11, Gradu- 
ate work 4, Comparative Government 8, Federal Govern- 
ment 8.” (111) With an enrollment of “nearly 200 stu- 
dents” in the department in 1911-1912 an “emergency 
arose. (112) Three new courses in the subjects the Growth 
of the British Empire, the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Period, and Germany in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, catalogued in 1909-1910 and probably 
taught in 1910-1911, may have added to the emergency. 
Reliance for help was (113) sought in Dr. Francis N. Thorpe 
who had succeeded Joseph Albert Beck as Professor of 
Political Science in the School of Economics and enjoyed an 
established reputation as an author of historical works. 
(114) But additional steps were necessary. Another in- 
structor was required. Mr. Edmund Grant Howe was added 
for the year 1912-1913, (115) in spite of the transfer of 
some courses to Dr. Thorpe in the School of Economics. 
And in the following year, Mr. Carl F. Lemke was elected 


109 Report of the Chancellor ... June 7, 1909, p. 26. 

110 French History was introduced in 1907. Consult the Annual 
Catalogue. Year Ending June 1908, p. 85. 

111 Report of the Chamceellor . .. June 6, 1910, p. 28. 

112 Report of the Chancellor . .. October 9th, 1911, p. 4. 

113 Ibid. According to the Annual Catalogue, year Ending June, 
1912, pp. 91-92, Dr. Thorpe in addition to his work in the school 
of Economics taught the two courses in Political Science in 
the College, formerly taught by Dr. Dyess. 

114 On his many works consult Channing, Hart and Turner, 
Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (Boston 
and London, 1914.) 

115 Annual Catalogue .. year Ending June 1913, pp. 75-76, 93. 

Dr. Dyess at this point became “Professor of History,” re- 

ference to Political Science being dropped from his title. 
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instructor in history. (116) With three men on the staff 
of the History Department in 1913-1914, there was a not- 
able development of the History curriculum involving the 
addition of such courses as: “Contemporary History;” an 
advanced course in the early period of American History; 
advanced courses in mediaeval and modern History with 
emphasis on Germany; a course in the Teaching of History; 
and a course in “Historik” or methodology. Dr. Dyess was 
called by death in 1914, and with the coming of Dr. Homer 
Jeptha Webster (117) in 1914-1915, two further develop- 
ments occurred, in the increase of advanced courses in Ameri- 
can History and the beginning of seminars in the depart- 
ment. (118) The curriculum was in fact in two years re- 
organized much as it has remained for a decade. (119) In 
1916-1917, the three men, Webster, Howe, and Lemke 
taught five hundred students registered in history courses 
and carried such heavy elementary work as to have “little 
time for developing higher courses.” (120) 

In April 1917 the United States became involved in the 
World War. This led to the withdrawal of some students 
for army service, but led to greater interest in all history, 
but particularly in that of recent European politics. Com- 











116 Pitt Weekly, Vol. IV, No. 1, October 2, 1915, p. 4; copy is on 
file in the Central Carnegie Library of ‘Pittsburgh: This 
paper begun in 1916, is the fourth University of Pittsburgh 
student publication. Of its immediate predecessor the West- 
ern University Courant, started in 1886, incomplete files are 
accessible in the University Library, in the Central Carnegie 
Library and in the files of Dr. W. J. Holland and of the 
Graduate Manager of Athletics. The Central Carnegie Li- 
brary also possesses Volume I, of the Pensnylvania Western 
started in 1881. Dr. W. J. Holland possesses issues of six 
volumes of which the first three are almost complete. I have 
been able to find only two issues of the College Journat, 
started in 1868. These are in the files of the Graduate 
Manager of Athletics. According to a letter of A. F. Siebert 
Dayton, Ohio published in the Pennsylvania Western, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, p. 55, he and C. E. Stevens, projected and were the 
first editors of this paper. 

117 Annual Catalogue ... year Ending June 1915, p. 72. 

118 Dr. Webster was made Associate Professor in 1915. Cf. 
University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 9 (May 20, 
1916), - 3. 

119 Jbid., 38. 

120 Chanedieve Report for 1916-17, p. 30. 


Mr. Lemke was made 
Assistant Professor in 1916, ibid., p. 19. 
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menting on this the Chancellor reported, “The department 
has been stimulated rather than retarded by the war.” 
(121) Three men, however, Dr. Webster, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Lemke and Mr. Philip Walter MacDonald, who had 
succeeded Mr. Howe, were able to carry on the work in 
1917-1918. 

Dr. Webster in 1918 was made full professor and Act- 
ing Head of the History Department. The writer succeeded 
Mr. Lemke as Assistant Professor of History and Mr. James 
Francis Dilworth took the place of Mr. MacDonald as In- 
structor in History. This school year, 1918-1919, was a 
tempestuous one. The men students in the University were 
largely enrolled in the Student Army Training Corps, popu- 
larly known as “S. A. T. C.” By governmental provision 
they were organized in companies and taught a course de- 
nominated “War Aims”, which was really a course in “War 
Causes,” if one critically analyzes the syllabi, collateral 
reading and lectures actually used in the course. Owing to 
the barrack life of the S. A. T. C. men, this work was far 
from satisfactory academically, and the volume of it made 
necessary the elimination of many advanced courses in 
History and other subjects. An epidemic of influenza and 
the end of the war put a stop to the school instruction in 
November and December. 

In the second semester of 1917-1918, all the under- 
graduate college students were organized in big lecture sec- 
tions in a three part course in History, Political Science, 
and Economics, entitled “Reconstruction.” This course was 
really a course in war and peace aimg and was doubtless 
what the government wished the first semester, but which 
no one at that time was prepared to give. With about 500 
students in old courses and three successive groups of stu- 
dents of 250 each taking “Reconstruction”, the average en- 
rollment in the Department rose to 750 and the total taught 
history to 1000. (122) 

In the following year it was possible to revert to the 
regular curriculum and the enrollment increased to 650, of 





121 University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Chancellor’s Report for 
1918-19, p. 51. 
122 Ibid. 
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which 300 took Freshman courses. (123) Mr. Benjamin F. 
Pershing was added to the staff as part time instructor. 
In 1920 Assistant Professor J. E. Miller was added to the 
department, but the sudden death of Dr. Webster at the 
beginning of the school year necessitated the employment 
ef Dr. F. J. Tschan of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
as part time instructor. Professor Miller returned to the 
University of Montana in 1921 and Dr. N. A. N. Cleven 
trom the University of Arkansas and Mr. George B. Hat- 
field from Grove City College were added to the department. 
The student registration in History rose to practically a 
semester level of 750. The following year Mr. William J. 
Martin and Mr. Paul F. Shupp were added to the depart- 
ment and eight hours of instruction in History on the cam- 
pus carried by Dr. Meyerholz of the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment and by Dr. Walter Libby and Rev. J. Kent Rizer dur- 
ing the first semester. At mid-year it was necessary to 
add, as the seventh full time member of the staff, Mr. James 
Thompson. 


In 1923-24, Dr. John W. Oliver, for five years pre- 
viously Director of the Indiana Historical Commission, was 
called as Head of the History Department and took up the 
work which had been carried on three years by the writer as 
Acting Head. The student registration in History had now 
risen to 1150, a number which imposed upon the staff of 
eight, burdens as heavy as those of the smaller staff in pre- 
vious years. In fact the conclusion to be drawn from a 
composite study of all the available data is that the volume 
of work in the social sciences can most easily be computed 
by the number of men employed in giving instruction in 
them. In other words in History alone considering the 
criteria of number of courses, number of class instruction 
hours, and number of student credit hours the work is 
nine times as heavy as it was two decades ago. In 1923- 
1924 the burden was increased by the distinction bestowed 
on Dr. Oliver, recently installed Head of the Department, 
of being drafted into service as Acting Dean of the College, 
owing to the unfortunate illness of Dean George H. Reavis. 








123 The University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Report of the Chan- 
cellor, Year Ending June 20, 1920, p. 18. 
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The present school year saw the increase of the staff 
to nine men by the addition of Dr. R. L. Jones. But the 
registration rose to 1443 and owing to a repetition of Dr. 
Oliver’s service as Acting Dean no relief has been found in 
the volume of heavy work. It is now calculated that a nor- 
mal increase in registrations and load of ten percent must 
be taken care of each year and in order to meet the situ- 
ation next year and lighten somewhat the burden on the 
staff, an increase of the staff to eleven is planned. 


In the last five years some important changes have 
been made in the curriculum. The freshman course in 
Mediaeval and Modern History now taught in sections and 
with more than 500 enrolled has been made a prerequisite 
for other courses. Introductory American History, a sopho- 
more course, likewise taught in sections with about 200 
enrolled, has been made a prerequisite for advanced courses 
in American History. The History of England, a sophomore 
course and likewise taught in sections, with a normal en- 
rollment of about 100, has been made a prerequisite for ad- 
vanced work in English History. The Economic History 
cf the United States and the Economic History of Great 
Britain set up for students expecting to enter the School of 
Business Administration and carried from 1920 to 1924 in 
‘the History schedule on the campus is now taught in one 
section only in the Evening Division of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, its content in the day program being 
largely absorbed in a recently installed freshman introduc- 
tory course in the Department of Economics. The course 
in Contemporary History, put in in 1913-1914 and discon- 
tinued in 1919, was restored in 1922 as a freshman course, 
but has since been taught as a sophomore course. Quite 
naturally since the World War, the course in Recent Euro- 
pean History, 1878- , has been emphasized. Divided 
into sections this advanced course in the last three years 
has had a registration varying from 70 to 100 in accord- 
ance with provision of an extra section for evening and 
Saturday students. Other work in modern European his- 
tory has consisted of two old courses in the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon, and European History, 1815-1878, al- 
ternating with two other old courses, the Renaissance, and 
the Reformation; two new courses, the Rise of Russia, and 
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the Near Eastern Question, put in in 1923; and a new course 
on European History 1648-1879, introduced in 1924-1925, 
a field of history which had been neglected since the dis- 
continuation in 1918-1919 of the courses in European his- 
tury with emphasis on Germany which had been introduced 
in 1913-1914. Next year a sophomore course on European 
History 1815-1925 will be offered and, reducing the empha- 
sis on recent years, other work in modern European history 
taught in advanced courses in alternate years. The most 
interesting development in many ways in the History cur- 
riculum has been that in Hispanic-American history planned 
by Dr. Webster in the year of his death but for four years 
a specialty in the hands of Dr. Cleven. Not stablized, the 
introductory course has varied as an advanced and a sopho- 
more course, but it will eventually probably become a regu- 
Jar sophomore course with advanced courses based on this 
as a prerequisite. Two such courses on Mexico, and on 
Argentine, Brazil, and Chile, introduced in 1923-1924, will 
be repeated in 1925-26, and seminar work, introduced this 
year, given in alternate years. In mediaeval history, a 
course in Mediaeval Civilization, taught in alternate years 
since 1921-1922, goes back to the very earliest curriculum 
ideas of the school, and in ancient history, in which several 
courses going back again to the earliest curricula of the 
school have been taught for more than a decade by the 
Greek and Latin Departments, the History Department 
introduced, in 1922-1923, a course in Eastern Mediterranean 
World to 1453, to be taught in alternate years. 


In English history, developments have consisted of 
courses in England under the Tudors and England under 
the Stuarts taught one year only in 1920-1921, and an old 
course on the British Empire, introduced in 1909-1910, dis- 
continued 1914-1915 to 1920-1921, restored in the latter 
year as an alternate year course but, having proved unusu- 
ally attractive, taught since 1922-1923 as an annual course. 
lor the coming year, 1925-1926, courses in this field are 
vianned on the English Background of American Institu- 
tions and on Anglo-American Relations, 1783-1925. In 
American history the curriculum has changed little in the 
last decade, the changes consisting of the addition of a 
course on the Social and Econome History of the American 
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Colonies, introduced in 1922-1923 and taught in alternate 
vears, and the expansion of the course in Recent History 
of the United States in 1924-1925 and the change from an 
alternate year to an annual course, Additional changes 
planned for 1925-1926 in American history are the re-intro- 
duction of a course on the West, given formerly one year, 
1913-1914, and since discontinued, and the expansion of the 
course in American Diplomacy introduced in 1907-1908, dis- 
continued from 1909 to 1919, restored in the latter year 
and taught since in alternate years as a one semester course. 
A course in the Teaching of History (and the other social 
studies), first introduced in 1913-1914, taught from time to. 
time in the History Department, as in 1921-1922 and 1923- 
1924, belongs as well in the School of Education and will 
probably be so assigned in the future. The work in “His- 
torik,” or Methodology, begun under Mr. Lemke, in 1913- 
1914, and continued as a Proseminar by Dr. Webster has 
been given in alternate years since 1919-1920. In addition 
seminar work in American history has been continued and 
additional seminars introduced in European history and 
Hispanic-American history. For the year 1925-1926 semi- 
nars will be given in Recent European History, both semes- 
ters; in the Civil War and Reconstruction, both semesters, 
and in Western Pennsylvania history, the second semester. 
It is hoped in the not distant future to give seminars annu- 
ally in European history, in Hispanic American history, in 
American history in general, and in Western Pennsylvania 
history in particular, continuing in this last the work begun 
by Dr. Webster in 1915-1916. In addition it is hoped to 
add a course in Western Pennsylvania History. Thus after 
more than a century of collegiate work, matters of vital 
interest to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
and to the inhabitants of the region from which the bulk 
of the students of the Institution have always come, are to 
find a place in the curriculum. It is hoped that in a few 
decades the complaint about neglect of local history in our 
local schools may be eradicated. 


But in a study such as this, other matters beside curri- 
culum development, staff increases and student registra- 
tions must be taken into consideration. One of these is the 
matter of the literary output of faculty members holding 
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titular positions in History. From the time of Professor 
Leonhart who left in 1869, with the possible exception of 
items contributed to local German newspapers, I have been 
unable to get an inkling of any historical output in print by 
any one holding a history position in the University before 
Dr. Homer J. Webster. (124) His Ph.D. thesis, History of 
the Democratic Party Organization in the Northwest, 1824- 
1840, was published in 1915. (125) In addition Professor 
Webster read a paper before the American Historical Asso- 
viation on the “Early Religious Movements in Pittsburgh,” 
later published in the Proceedings of the American His- 
‘torical Association. (126) Professor Webster also wrote 
took reviews and made public addresses some of which were 
published. (127) The publications of Professor J. E. Miller 
who remained only one year can hardly be claimed for the 
cepartment, nor can those of Dr. Walter Libby who was 
connected with other work, nor those of Dr. F. J. Tschan 
who has been connected with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology for six years or more. Mr. B. F. Pershing’s 
literary contribution will be mentioned in other connection. 

The pamphlets, sundry articles and book reviews pub- 
lished by the members of the present staff can be easily 
ascertained from the University Librarian. Special men- 
tion, however, should be made of staff contributions for one 
year to the news items of the Scholastic, a local high school 
magazine. (128) 

The graduate theses and students papers printed or 
iead before historical societies are worthy of notation. The 
University Library contains the following theses: “Eng- 
‘and in Egypt,” by Forest Scott Thompson, 1913; “Demo- 
cratic Party in Pittsburgh and Vicinity, 1800-1816” by S. 





124 This remark does not apply to others in other departments 
such as Greek, Latin, History of Religion, Political Science, 
Economics, Sociology, etc. 

125 In 1907 the Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 4, 
No. 3, printed an article by him entitled, “William Henry 
Harrison’s Administration of Indiana Territory.” 

126 Statement in the “Chancellor’s Report for 1915-16. p. 58, 
doubtless supplied by Professor Webster. 

127 Ibid. See Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Vol. 2, 
Number 3 pp. 147-148. 

128 The Scholastic (Scholastic Publishing Co. Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Volume II. 
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Elizabeth MacWilliams, 1915; “Eighteenth Century Pres- 
byterianism,” by William W. McKinney, 1916; “History of 
the United Presbyterian Church” by Ralph Wilson Lindsay, 
1916; “The Frontier Policy of Pennsylvania,” by George 
Arthur Cribbs, 1919, the sole Ph.D. thesis awarded to date; 
“Early Industries and Transportation in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 1800-1816,” by Juliet G. Gray, 1919; “German Fear 
of Pan-Slavism,” by Marie C. McGrath, 1920; “The Record 
of the Senators and Representatives of Pennsylvania in the 
enactment of the Legal Tender Legilation of 1862-1863,” 
by Benjamin F. Pershing, 1921; “British Capture of Jerusa- 
lem,” by James A. Hamilton, 1922; “Western Pennsylvania 
and the Morrill Tariff,” by Isaac F. Boughter, 1922; “The 
Jeffersonianism of Abraham Lincoln,” by Robert E. Park, 
1924; “The Public Life of James A. Seddon,” by Merton E. 
Stearns, 1924; and “The Election of 1804 in Western Penn- 
sylvania” by Norman C. Brilhart, 1925. Summarizing 
these, the History Department graduates about one ad- 
vanced degree student annually and just about one half the 
theses are on topics in Western Pennsylvania history, 
which in the light of accessibility of materials is about 
what one would expect. 

The connection of the University with the programmes 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania likewise 
merits attention. The earliest connection was through 
papers and addresses by Dr. S. B. McCormick, Dr. S. B. 
Linhart, Dr. Webster, Professor G. M. P. Baird, Howard C. 
Kidd and possibly others. (129) But in 1917 the fruits of 
seminar work of Dr. Webster began to appear in papers by 
students in the History Department of the University read 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. In 
point of time the first of these was by Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Williams on “Political Activity in Western Pennsylvania in 
1816.” (130) The following year, February 26th, Miss 
Anne H. Bowes read a paper on “The Presidential Campaign 
of 1840 in Pittsburgh” and on May 28th was begun the cus- 








129 Statement based on the files of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, the old programmes of the Historical 
Society and sundry manuscripts in my possession as editor of 
the magazine. 

130 An abstract of her M. A. Thesis, Published in Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, Vol. 8, No. 1,January 1925. 
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tom of turning over to the History Department the program 
of the last meeting of the year. (131) Two papers, “Dr. 
Alter, a Local Scientist,” (132) by Miss Della McMeans and, 
“Development of Transportation on the Monongahela,” by 
W. Espy Albig (133) were read on this first occasion. In 
May 1919 papers were read on “The Panic of 1837 in Pitts- 
burgh,” by Miss Bernice L. Storey, on “Early Industries 
and Transportation in Western Pennsylvania,” by Miss 
Juliet Gray” (134) and on “A Survey of Religious Condi- 
tions in Western Pennsylvania, 1829-1837,” by B. H. Persh- 
ing. (135) In 1920 the three papers were, “The Presiden- 
‘ial Campaign of 1856 in Pittsburgh,” by Miss Dorothy 
Marick; “The Fugitive Slave Law in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Miss Irene Williams; (136) and “Public Schools 
in Western Pennsylvania in the Fifties,” by Miss Florence 
E. Ward. (137) These papers so far were all prepared and 
read under the direction of Dr. Webster. In 1921 the 
papers were “George Croghan and the Struggle for the 
Ohio Valley, 1748-1758,” by Clarence R. Thayer; (138) 
“Edgar A. Cowan, U. S. Senator, 1861-1867,” by Benjamin 
F. Pershing; (139) and “Some Aspects of Pittsburgh’s 
Industrial Contribution to the World War,” by Frank R. 
Murdock. (140) In 1922 papers were read on “Western 
Yennsylvania and the Morrill Tariff,” by Isaac F. Boughter; 
(141) “Western Pennsylvania and the Election of 1860,” 
by Joseph Wolstoncraft; (142) and on “Pittsburgh’s Indus- 
trial Contribution to the Civil War,” by Louis Vaira. (143) 





131 Chancellor’s Report for 1918-19, p. 51. 

132 Published in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
Volume I, No. 4, October 1918, pp. 224-238. 

133 Published, ibid., Vol. 2, No. 2 April 1919, pp. 115-124. 

134 An abstract of her M. A. Thesis. 

135 Paper in my possession as editor of the magazine. 

136 Published, ibid., Vol. 4, No. 3, July, 1921, pp. 150-160. 

137 Published, ibid., Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1922, pp. 268-276. 

188 Published, ibid, Vol. 4, No. 4, October 1923, pp. 246-254. 

139 — ibid., 224-233. This paper is based on his M. A. 
thesis. 

140 Published, ibid., 214-223. 

141 Abstract of his M. A. Thesis. The latter is published in full 
ibid., vol. 6, No. 2, April 1922, pp. 106-130. 

142 Published, ibid, vol. 6, No. 1, January 1922, pp. 25-38. 

143 This paper written in collaboration with Miss Prudence Trim- 
ble and read by Mr. Vaira is published, ibid., Vol. 6, No. 1, 
January 1922, pp. 9-20. 
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In 1923 the three papers were on “The Land Policy 
and System of the Penn Family in Early Pennsylvania,” by 
Allen C. Gregg; (144) on “Squatters and ‘Squattering’ in 
Early Western Pennsylvania,” by James Fullerton; (145) 
and on “Early Western Pennsylvania Agriculture,” by W. 
Y. Hayward. (146) The nine papers of these last three 
years were prepared and read under my supervision. In 
1924 under the supervision of Dr. Oliver papers were read 
on “Pittsburgh in the Mexican War,” by Merton L. Stearns; 
(147) on “The Campaign of 1864 in Western Pennsylvania,” 
by Norman C. Brilhart; (148) and on “The Jeffersonianism 
of Abraham Lincoln,” by Robert L. Park. (149) In May 
1925 in addition to this paper by myself two papers were 
read by students, the first on “Taverns and Tavern Keep- 
ing in Early Western Pennsylvania,” by Cary T. Ritchie 
and the second on “Slavery in Western Pennsylvania,” by 
Edward M. Burns. This long story is an enviable one for 
30 short a period as eight years. Sixteen of the twenty two 
papers, read from 1917 to 1924 inclusive, were published 
in the magazine. Others might have been published if on 
a local topic or submitted by the reader for publication. In 
addition the magazine has published in full the Ph.D. Thesis 
of George Arthur Cribbs (150) and articles on “The Atti- 
tude of the Pittsburgh Newspapers Toward the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill,” by Dan R. Kovar; (151) on the “Applica- 
tion of the Veto Power by Abraham Lincoln,” by Miss 
Anna Prenter; (152) and on “Ethnic Elements of Colonial 
Pennsylvania and the Population of Today,” by A. F. South- 


144 Published, ibid., Vol. 6, No. 3, July 1923, pp. 151, 164. 

145 Published, ibid., pp. 165-176. 

146 Published, ibid., pp. 177-189. 

147 Published, ibid., Vol. 7, No. 4, October 1924, pp. 235-244. 

148 Published, ibid., Vol. 8, No. 1, January 1925, pp. 26-36. 

149 This paper, based on his M. A. Thesis yet unpublished, was 
also read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
at Louisville Kentucky in May, 1924. The paper has not ap- 
peared in print. Mr. Park, now Professor of History at 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., withholds publication 
pending further development of his theme. 

150 Jbid., Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1919, pp. 5-35; No. 2, April 
1919, pp. 72-106; No. 8, July 1919, pp. 174-198. 

151 Jbid., Vol. 6, No. 1, January 1922, pp. 39-49. 

152 Ibid., pp. 51-55. 
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wick (153) And lest the remark be made that this credit- 
able showing for work in history by students of the Uni- 
versity be due to the fact that one of the staff of the History 
Department happens to be editor of the magazine let it be 
said that the former editor, Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger, pub- 
lished student papers in much the same degree. 


Such good work on the part of students was soon to re- 
ceive additional recognition. On March 14, 1921 an honor- 
ary historical fraternity, Phi Alpha Theta was organized 
ut the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, by 
Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven and two of his colleagues on the 
faculty of that institution, Dr. David Y. Thomas and Dr. 
Frederick H. Adler, with the primary purpose of recogni- 
tion for excellence in the study of history. Dr. Cleven on 
huis accession to the History Department of the University 
of Pittsburgh brought the idea hither and the Beta Chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta was installed at the University of Pitts- 
burgh March 14, 1922. Gamma Chapter having been in- 
stalled at the University of Pennsylvania in December, 1923, 
the first national convention was held in May 1924, a con- 
stitution adopted and national officers selected for two 
years. Incorporation under the laws of Pennsylvania is 
now in progress. Beta Chapter of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has flourished beyond expectation. Eligibility to 
znembership is exacting and definite. An undergraduate to 
be eligible to membership must have junior standing, or 
better; must be a history major; and must have at least 
eighteen semester hours of history, an average grade of 
B in history courses, no grade in any. subject below a C 
and a reasonable interest in student activities. A graduate 
student to be eligible must have been in residence one year, 
must have received at least twelve semester credits of 
graduate standing, sixty percent of which must have been 
of the grade A, and must have manifested a reasonable 
interest in student activities. 

Of the one hundred and fifty members in the national 
organization, two thirds are in the Beta Chapter of the 
University of Pittsburgh. These members represent the 
very best historical interest to be found in the younger 





153 Ibid., No. 4, pp. 234-249. 
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population of the community. There is undoubtedly a place 
for such an organization and for all of the fraternal and 
historical activities in which it may engage. The Beta 
Chapter, with its Annual Banquet at which formal histori- 
cal addresses are delivered, might well become an important 
1actor in local history. 


In conclusion of this too greatly drawn out paper, it 
may not be improper to mention the fact that four graduate 
students in the History Department of the University now 
hold collegiate teaching positions as follows: Mr. Robert 
rark in Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
benjamin F. Pershing in Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsy]l- 
vania; Mr. Isaac F. Boughter in Salem College, Salem, West 
virginia; and Mr. William J. Martin in the University of 
Pittsburgh. And it does not seem improper to express the 
appreciation of the Department of History as a whole and 
of myself in particular that one of our staff has been con- 4 
sidered worthy and given the honor of editing the official : 
publication of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- . 
vania. ' 
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Child Life in Colonial Western Pennsylvania 


By Percy B. Caley 
(Continued from the July issue) 


It is not to be supposed that the pupils in the pioneer 
schools were a whit less mischievous than their modern 
counterparts, and consequently discipline was just as 
necessary if the schools were to accomplish their ends. 
When the time came for taking up school, the master, in 
one instance at least, called out, “Books!” in a loud tone. 
(327) This was usually responded to promptly by the 
pupils, for tardiness was severely punished. (328) This 
punishment was commonly a whipping with birch rods. 
(329) So often was this method employed by the mas- 
ters of that time that Wilkeson says that the ability to 
use the switch was sometimes their chief qualification. 
(330) Van Voorhis speaks of another instructor as being 
“successful in beating what he did know into the minds of 
others”. (331) At times, if the boy were a little too large 
for the master to handle, he was hoisted upon the back of 
another and chastised in this position. (332) An Irish 
teacher conceived of another kind of punishment which, 
we imagine, was rather effective. His “common mode of 
punishment consisted in putting the unruly scholars up 
the huge chimney and thereby giving them a good smok- 
ing.” (333) One may believe that the early schoolmasters 
had many a lively tussle with the larger boys before he 
could discipline them with these measures. 

Pittsburgh was the only town of any size where edu- 
cation may be said to have differed from that in the schools 
above described. Even here the first schools were like 
those which prevailed generally at the time. (334) Such 
a one must have been that mentioned by the Quaker, James 
Kenny, who wrote in his journal, in 1761, that “Many of 


327 Ibid., p. 51. 

328 Ibid. 

329 Lambing, op. cit., p. 82. 

330 Op. cit., p. 204. 

331 Op. cit., p. 42. 

332 Pittsburgh Gazette, Nov. 24, 1798. 
333 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 199. 

334 Chapman, op. cit., p. 235. 
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ye inhabitants have hired a school master, and subscribed 
about sixty pounds for this year for him, and he has about 
twenty scholars.” (335) This school must have answered 
their purpose for a number of years because in September, 
1786, there were only two. (336) But by that time, the 
condition had reached the point where agitation was begun 
for better educational facilities for the young. 

On September 2, 1786, an editorial appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, suggesting that land be appropriated 
for the support of an academy in their city. In the fol- 
lowing issue, the Honorable H. H. Brackenridge, with ad- 
mirable political foresight, saw fit to contribute the foi- 
lowing statement: “I conceive it to be a public good to 
this country that the town of Pittsburgh be encouraged, 
that it be made a borough, that it have a seat of justice, 
that it have a school endowed in it.” As a result of this 
agitation the Pittsburgh academy was chartered on Sep- 
tember 10, 1787, and granted by the legislature 5,000 acres 
of public land for its support. (337) Due to the neglect 
of the trustees, however, no benefit was realized for some 
time, (338) and even as late as 1806, Thomas Ashe could 
describe the institution in his journal in these words: 

“I am sorry that I cannot make a favorable report of 
the scholastic establishments of this town. There is but 
one of a public nature; which is called an academy, and 
supported by the voluntary munificence of the place [Mr. 
Ashe was probably misinformed in this respect]. It is 
under the direction of a number of trustees; who employ 
themselves so much in altercation whenever they meet, 
that they have not yet had time to come to any mutual 
understanding on its concerns. There is however a mas- 
ter appointed, who instructs about twenty boys in a sort 
of transatlantic Greek and Latin, something in the nature 
of what the French call patois, but which serves the pur- 
pose of the pupils as well as if their teacher were a disciple 
of Demosthenes or Cicero.” (339) 





9 


335 Quoted in Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years. 
p. 294. 

236 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sept. 2, 1786. 

337 Chapman, op. cit., p. 282. 

338 Ibid. 

339. Op. cit., pp. 28f. 
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Thus did the University of Pittsburgh begin its early 
struggles. 

As it failed, however, to make adequate provision for 
the education of the girls, private schools were established 
at different times to meet this need. Among the first ap- 
pears to have been that of Mrs. Pride who advertised in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette of November 11, 1786, that she in- 
tended to open a “Boarding and Day school for young 
ladies” on the 15th of the month, where would be taught 
needle work such as “Plain work, Coloured ditto, Flower- 
ing, Lace both by bobin and needle, fringing dresden, ta- 
bouring and embroidering”. If required, she would alsc 
teach “Reading, English, and knitting”. “Strictest care 
to the morals and good breeding of the young ladies’ 
would be observed. No record was found to tell us whether 
or not Mrs. Pride was successful, though she appealed to 
all west of the “Alleghanies” for scholars. Margaret 
Stefens proposed to open a similar school in March, 1799, 
(340) though concerning the fate of this enterprise we are 
likewise uninformed. However, we do know that by 1806 
there were a “few” private schools where the “principles 
of grammar, rhetoric, and a sound English education”, 
might be acquired. (341) 

It is not surprising to learn, after noting the educa- 
tional facilities described above, that it was very difficuit 
to keep the majority of the boys at school long enough to 
learn the little that was taught. Such a task has been 
very hard at all periods of our history but it was especial- 
ly so then, for— 

“The exciting influences which surrounded them, made 
the boys restless under restraint. Familiarized as they 
were to hardships from the cradle, and daily listening to 
stories of Indian massacres and depredations, and the 
heroic exploits of some neighboring pioneer, who had taken 
an Indian scalp, or by some daring effort saved his own, 
ignorant of the sports and toys with which children in 
other circumstances are wont to be amused, no wonder 
they desired to emulate the soldier, or engage in the 
scarcely less exciting adventures of the hunter.” (342) 





340 Pittsburgh Gazette, Mar. 9, 1799. 

341 Ashe, op. cit., pp. 28f. 

342 Wilkeson, op. cit., p. 160; also p. 204 for a similar observa- 
tion. 
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But the boys did not always, by any means, quit 
school because of their own inclinations. Oftimes it was 
either because the parents were too poor to pay for their 
schooling or because they were needed at home to help 
with the work, for hired white labor was at all times a dif- 
ficult article to procure on the frontier. The latter cir- 
cumstance made it possible for the father, if he could noi 
properly provide work or sustenance for his older chil- 
dren, to hire them out to others. This custom was follow- 
ed in Eastern Pennsylvania as early as 1725 (343) and 
was carried by the emigrants from that region to the 
western part of the state. (344) Moreover, under a law of 
Virginia, passed in 1748, parents could, by deed or will, 
dispose of the custody and tuition of their unmarried in- 
fant children until they reached the age of twenty-one, 
(345) and no doubt a few parents, at least, in Western 
Pennsylvania, exercised this right until 1780, for until 
that time this part of the state was a part of Augusta 
County, Virginia. Furthermore, it may be that the de- 
sire for cheap labor was the cause of the comparatively 
frequent (if one may judge from the Court Records of 
Yohogania County for 1777) seizure and detention of other 
people’s children in this part of the country in the early 
days. (346) Perhaps, though, there may have been some 





343 “Notes and Queries,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., III, 351. 
An Irishman, living in Delaware, Co., in writing to a friend 
in Ireland and urging him to come, says that, if he does not 
have money enough, he “may hire out 2 or 3 children.” 

344 Pittsburgh Gazette, Nov. 18, 1786. A farmer, in a contribu- 
tion says: “My parents were poor, and they put me at 
twelve years of age to a farmer, with whom I lived till I 
was twenty--one.” At this time he was sixty-five years old. 
Ashe, op. cit., pp. 14f., relates the story of a beautiful Irish 
lady who, as a child, had been bound out by a profligate 
father, when they arrived in this country. See also Mc- 
Knight, C., op. cit., p. 225. 

345 Henig, op. cit., V. 449. 

346 “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for Yohogania Co.”, 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 89. One Court order 
reads as follows: “Upon the Representation of Alen Tharp 
and Wife, that a Certain Michael Humble did forcibly and 
with a Strong hand Carry away from them, the Complain- 
ants, five of their children. Ordered—That the said Micheal 
Humble forthwith deliver the said Children to the afore- 
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other cause for this kidnapping, for the usual mode of se- 
curing child labor was by the legal process of apprentice- 
ship. (347) 

Since the earliest settlers in Western Pennsylvania had 
come mainly from Virginia, and since the country itself 
was considered a part of that state until 1780, the appren- 
ticeship system as practiced here prior to that time was 
regulated by the laws of the state, enacted in 1748. These 
laws covered the cases of poor and orphan children, though 
there is little doubt but what voluntary apprenticeship was 
regulated by the same statutes. 

The law governing the apprenticing of poor children 
reads as follows: 

“And to prevent the evil consequences attending the 
neglect or inability of poor people to bring up their children 
in an honest and orderly course of life, Be it further en- 
acted, by the authority aforesaid, That where any person 
or persons shall be, by their county court, judged incapable 
of supporting and bringing up their child or children, in 
honest courses, or where it shall appear to the court, that 
he, she, or they, neglect to take due care of the education 
of his, her, or their child or children, and their instruction 
in the principles of Christianity, in any such case it shall be 
lawful for the churchwardens of the parish, where such 
child or children inhabit, by order of their county court, to 
bind every such child or children apprentices, in the same 
manner, and under such covenants and conditions as the law 
directs for poor orphan children.” (348) 

Under this law four children were bound out (two at the 
1equest of their mother) between 1776-1780, by the Yoho- 
gania County Court sitting at Augusta Town (now Wash- 
ington, Pa.), and afterwards on the Andrew. Heath Farm 
near West Elizabeth. (349) However, this same court 





said Alen Tharp and Wife.” See also similar orders pp 115, 
117 


347 Very seldom by the process of indentured servitude, for the 
indentured servant was usually an adult and almost invar- 
iably came from abroad. See Douglas, “American Appren- 
ticeship and Industrial Education”, Columbia Univ. Studies 
in Hist., Econ. and Public Law, XCV, 28f. 

348 Hening, op. cit., VI, 32. 

349 “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for Yohogania Co”, 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 399, 410, 411. All four 
cases occurred. in 1780. 
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pensioned the children of indigent soldiers, who had served 
in the Revolution, instead of apprenticing them. (350) 

Due to Indian depredations and massacres, and the 
Revolutionary War, as well as to the usual causes, there 
were many orphans to be provided for. When a child was 
left in such a state a guardian was appointed by law, who 
was to provide for his charge in every way and was to be 
reimbursed for such expense from the orphan’s estate 
(351) If the guardian died the orphan’s estate was secur- 
ed before any other debt could be paid. (352) However, it 
was further provided: 

“. .. that where such estate shall be of so small value, 
that no person will educate and maintain him or her for the 
profits thereof, such orphan shall, by direction of the court, 
be bound apprentice, every male to some tradesman, 
merchant, mariner, or other person approved of by the 
court, until he shall attain the age of one and twenty years, 
and every female to some suitable trade or employment, 
’til her age of eighteen years; and the master or mistress 
of every such servant, shall find and provide for him or her 
diet, cloths, lodgings and accommodations fit and necessary 
and shall teach, or cause him or her to be taught to read 
and write, and at the expiration of his or her apprentice- 
ship, shall pay every such servant, the like allowance as is 
by law appointed for servants by indenture or custom, and 
on refusal, shall be compelable thereto in like manner. And 
if upon complaint made to the county court, it shall appear, 
that any such apprentice is ill used, or not taught the trade 
or profession to which he or she was bound, it shall be law- 
ful for such court to remove and bind him or her to such 
other person or persons as they shall think fit.” (353) 

Under this law fifteen children were apprenticed by the 
Yohogania County Court in the years 1778-1780. (354) 
In November 1769, the colony of Virginia saw fit to 





850 IJbid., pp. 215, 242, 248, and many others. The order on p. 
215 reads as follows: “Ordered that two children of Peter 
McCorkeys a soldier in the Continential Service be allowed the 
sum of two pounds per month for their Subsistence.” 

351 Hening, op. cit., V, 452 

852 Ibid., p. 453. 

853 Ibid. 

354 “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for Yohogania Co.” An- 
— + Oe Carnegie Museum, II, 334, 348, 347, 354, 357, 388, 
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enact a law providing that every illegimate child should be 
bound out as an apprentice. (355) Apparently this law 
was not followed by the Yohogania County Court, for, in 
six cases brought to their notice in July and August, 1780, 
each of the unfortunate women was fined fifty shillings, 
but in only one instance was the child provided for. In this 
case the father with another man, his security, “came into 
Court and entered into Recognizance of two Thousand 
pounds each etc. for the sufficient maintenance of sd. Child 
so as to Indemnify the Parrish”. (357) The other five 
children may have been taken care of as the law required, 
but if so, it was not recorded. 

It is interesting, however, to peruse the abbreviated 
indentures of the nineteen poor and orphan children who 
were bound out as apprentices by the Yohogania County 
Court. As might be supposed there was no minimum age 
at which a child could be bound out, often, in the case of 
orphans, in mere infancy, and the term lasted until they 
had attained manhood or womanhood. (358) In ten of 
the nineteen cases the trade to be taught was not specified; 
three were to be taught the “art and mistry” of farming: 
(359) two, the cooper’s trade; (360) one, the black- 
smith’s trade; (361) one, the tanning trade; (362) one, 
the wheelwright’s trade; (363) and one girl to learn to be 
a Mantua maker. (364) Of the two girls bound “according 
to Law’, one was required to be taught “to read the Eng- 
lish Language” and that was all; (365) in the record for 
the other nothing is specified beyond the phrase “according 
to Law”. (366) Of the seventeen boys, three had to be 
content with a similar provision, (367) though in four 





8&5 Hening, op. cit., VIII, 376. 

556 “Minute Book of the Va. Court held for Yohogania Co.” An- 
nals of the Carnegie Museum, II, 408, 426, 428. 

357 Ibid., p. 408. 

858 Ibid., pp. 399, 408. 

359 Ibid., pp. 334, 399, 408. 

360 Ibid., p. 410. 


361 Ibid., p. 354. 
362 Ibid., p. 405. 
363 Ibid., p. 411. 
364 Ibid., p. 334. 
365 Ibid., p. 334. 
366 Ibid., p. 357 


367 Ibid., pp. 357, 389. 
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cases even that phrase is not recorded; (368) the rest 
were to be taught to “Read, Write and Cypher.”, four “as 
far as the Rule of three”, (369) and six “the five common 
rules of Arithmetic”. (370) Various things were to be 
given these apprentices at the end of their service: 
for one girl nothing is specified, (371) the other was 
to receive “one Cow and Calf one Spining Wheel and Bible” ; 
(372) one boy was to be given “two suits of Cloathing, 
sufficient shirts, stockings and shoes or equivalent, ax 
grubing hoe—wedzes”; (373) another “two Suits of 
Clothes one of which is to be New”; (374) another, 
“one new suit of Cloth, a Bible, Crubing how and 
ax”; (375) another, a“ a new Bible and L10”; (376) an- 
other, “one Ax one Grubbing Hoe and one Bible”; (377) 
another, “a horse and saddle”; (378) two others “the 
usual Freedom dues” (379) (what the wsual Freedom 
dues were would be hard to tell from this list) ; and the re- 
mainder, according to the record, nothing. (380) 

In 1780 this region became a part of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, so from then on, apprenticeship was regulated by 
her laws. The system had been recognized from the first 
by William Penn as a method of training all children to 
earn their livelihood. (381) In 1705, overseers of the 
poor were empowered to use it as a means of providing for 
the poor children. (382) Then, in 1713, an Orphan’s 
Court was established by law, composed of the Justices of 
the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace in each 


368 Ibid., pp. 405, 410. 
369 Ibid., pp. 334, 399, 408, 411. 
370 Ibid., pp. 343, 347, 354. 





271 Ibid. 

£72 Ibid., p. 357. 
273 Ibid., p. 408. 
374 Ibid., p. 411. 
375 Ibid., p. 399. 
376 Ibid., p. 357. 
277 Ibid. 

878 Ibid., p. 389. 
379 Ibid., p. 410 


380 Jbid., pp. 334, 343, 347, 354, 405. 

381 Pa. Archives (4th series, 1900), I, 42. 

882 Mitchell and Flanders, compilers, The Statutes at Large of 
Pa., from 1682-1801, II, 253. 
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county, which could “order and direct the binding or put- 
ting out of minors apprentices to trades, husbandry or 
other employments, as shall be thought fit”. (383) By 
1770, complaints were so common, either by master or ap- 
prentice against the other, that laws were enacted empow- 
ering the Justices of the Peace of the Counties to decide 
the cases as they thought fit; if the master were at fault, 
the apprentice might be freed from his obligation, but, if 
the latter were at fault, he could be punished. (384) It 
was also provided that if an apprentice ran away and was 
captured the Justice of the County wherein the apprentice 
was captured might try the case; if it was decided against 
the apprentice, -he had either to return or serve his time in 
jail. (385) Furthermore, persons concealing a runaway 
apprentice could be made to pay to the master twenty 
shillings for every day the apprentice was away. (386) 
A year later, 1771, another enactment made it possible for 
the Justices of the Peace of the County “to put out as ap- 
prentices all such poor children”, whose parents were dead 
or unable to maintain them, “males to the age of twenty- 
one, and females to the age of eighteen years”. (387) 
Such were the statutes regulating apprenticeship when the 
country west of the Alleghenies became a part of the state. 
The operation of the system under these laws, in the care 
of the poor and orphan children, was no doubt very similar 
to that under the Virginia laws, consequently a description 
of its working would be but repetition. However, the oper- 
ation of voluntary apprenticeship occupies a prominent 
place in this period, due to the greater population and more 
varied industries, and therefore deserves some attention. 
There must have been a relatively large number of volun- 
tary apprentices in these years, else the publishers of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette would not have found it profitable to 
print and advertise for sale blank indentures. (388) Such 
apprenticeship was not entered into at all ages, for the 
master workmen usually demanded boys and girls of four- 





883 Bioren, editor, Laws of the Commonwealth of Pa., I, soft. 
384 Ibid., pp. 309ff. 
Ibid. 


386 Ibid. 
387 Ibid., p. 335. 
388 Feb. 8, 1794. 
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teen years or thereabouts; (389) and the time served 
probably varied with the trade to be learned as was the 
custom in the eastern part of the state. (390) But front- 
ier boys were apparently as difficult to secure to learn the 
trades as they were to keep at school, for hatters, rope- 
makers, “taylors”, coopers, and men in the cutlery business 
found it necessary to advertise for boys to become their ap- 
prentices. (391) And sometimes their advertisements 
ran for months before they could secure suitable appli- 
cants; (392) indeed, the last time the printer advertis- 
ed, June 30, 1798, the notice appeared in every issue until 
February, 1799, (393) but this was probably because he 
desired a lad who could already read and write. 

Either because they found the labor irksome or because 
of harsh treatment, many apprentices ran away, as the 
comparatively frequent notices in the Pittsburgh Gazette 
attest. (394) The rewards offered for runaway appren- 
tices are laughable when compared with those offered for 
runaway servants, slaves, and horses. Six cents rewards 
were common for apprentices, (395) though one Scotch 
master (judging from his name) could not find it in his 
heart to offer over one cent! (396) But in the same paper 
one man offered $20 reward for a runaway slave; and an- 
other $4 for a lost horse; while rewards as high as $40 
were offered for runaway servants. (397) So prevalent 
did this running away become that, in 1799, a law was pas- 


889 Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 19, 1788; Mar. 22, 1788; Mar. 21, 
1789; Jan. 16, 1790; Nov. 2, 1793; Mar. 3, 1794; Nov. 14,1795 
June 30, 1798. 

890 Douglas, op. cit., p. 49. 

691 Pittsburgh Gazette. Hatter’s adv. in issue of Jan. 19, 1788; 
rope-maker’s, Feb. 16, 1788 and Nov. 14, 1795; printer’s, Mar. 
22, 1788, Nov. 2, 1793 and June 30, 1798; shoemaker’s, Mar. 
21, 1789 and Mar. 3, 1794; locksmith’s, Sept. 26, 1789; weav- 
er’s, Nov. 14, 1795; tailor’s Jan. 12, 1799; cooper’s, Aug. 31, 
1799; cutlery business’, Jan. 16, 1790. 

392 The hatter’s adv. ran for 1% mo.; first adv. of the shoemaker 
for 2 mo.; and the second for 3% mo. 

593 Pittsburgh Gazette. 

394 For instance the issue of Aug. 16, 1794; Sept. 6, 1794; Apr. 
— May 25, 1799; June 29, 1799; Oct 19, 1799; Dec. 7, 

395 Pittsburgh Gazette, Sept. 6, 1794; Jan. 12, 1799; May 25,1799. 

396 Ibid., Oct. 19, 1799. 

397 Ibid., July 21, 1798. 
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sed making the guilty apprentice liable for damages to his 
master after attaining the age of twenty-one, for unlawful 
absences taken prior to that time. (398) 

Though the system unquestionably had its defects, it 
was still about the best method of poor relief possible under 
frontier conditions. Moreover, it furnished a much needed 
labor supply, trained artisans for future services in the 
communities, and provided a practical education for boys 
and girls who would otherwise have had none whatever. 
These contributions to the welfare of the country were a 
sufficient justification for its existence. 

No account of child life in colonial Western Pennsyl- 
vania would be complete without some reference to their 
experiences with the Indians, for the records are filled with 
accounts of the depredations of the savages upon the out- 
lying frontier settlements. Unexpected daylight attacks, 
ambuscades, and the paralyzing midnight war whoops were 
sufficiently horrifying to the men, long inured to the 
dangers of such life, but to the women and children whose 
eyes had beheld the scenes of previous atrocities and whose 
ears had often been filled with stories of the terrible and 
ghastly work of the red men, these experiences were doubiy 
so. Nevertheless when such occasions arose, the latter 
were compelled by necessity to stifle their fears and feelings 
and do their part in the defense of their lives and homes. 

By way of preparation for such emergencies, the boys 
were very early taught to recognize the calls of the wild 
birds, (399) as these were sometimes used by the Ind- 
ians in signalling to one another when about to make an at- 
tack. Asa further preparation the youngsters were 
taught to shoot as soon as they could hold a rifle, and, when 
necessity demanded it, well-grown boys of twelve and thir- 
teen years of age were given a small rifile and some shot, 
and assigned to portholes as soldiers. (400) Some of the 
lads became quite skillful marksmen, as in the case of 
Lewis Wetzel, a celebrated Indian hunter of West Virginia, 
who, while only fourteen years of age, succeeded in killing, 
by being able to load his gun as he ran, three Indians who 





398 Bioren, op. cit., III, 386. 
399 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 122. 
400 I/bid., p. 123. 
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were pursuing him. (401) Others were just as valiant, 
perhaps, but unfortunately no one was near to record their 
ceed of valor. 

When an alarm was given in the dead of night, the 
family was instantly astir. The father seized his weapons 
and prepared to defend his home while the mother and chil- 
dren hastily dressed in the dark, not daring to make a light 
and filled their arms with articles of clothing and provisions 
before making their hurried and silent departure for the 
blockhouse. (402) Great care was taken not to waken the 
baby, if there were one, lest his wail might draw the atten- 
tion of the foe; from the other children not a whimper was 
heard, for well they knew the danger of such a mistake. 
(403) If the blockhouse or fort were safely reached, they 
were usually out of danger, for the Indians, having no artil- 
lery, seldom took one of these defenses, if it were well com- 
manded and provisioned. (404) If provisions were scanty 
however, and the Indians laid siege to the place, the chil- 
dren were called upon to bear their share of the consequent 
privation, as at Fort Pitt, in August 1763, when S. Ecuyer, 
the commandant, in issuing orders regarding the distribu- 
tion of food, wrote, “The children to have half a ration 
only.” (405) 

To subsist on only half enough food was a real hard- 
ship to such healthy and hungry youngsters, but it is on 
record that, in some instances, the brave little souls stood 
staunch and firm at even the threats of massacre and 
death. In 1777, Fort Henry, near Wheeling, while garri- 
soned with only ten or twelve men and boys, was besieged 
by a party of Indians under a British officer, and threaten- 
ed with massacre by the latter, if they did not surrender. 
In reply to his threat Colonel Shepherd, in command of the 
Fort answered: 

“Sir, we have consulted our wives and children, and all 
have resolved to perish at their posts rather than place 


themselves under the protection of savages with you at the 
head.” (406) 





401 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 329. 
402 Doddridge, op. cit., p. 95. 

403 Ibid. 

404 Ibid. 

405 Darlington, Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, p. 172. 
406 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 519. 
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In another instance, a boat load of immigrants on the Ohio 
River, was attacked by Indians in 1791. At the beginning 
of the encounter the children were ordered to keep quiet. 
After the fighting was over, a little boy came to the Cap- 
tain of the boat and asked him to take a bullet out of his 
head— 


“On examination it appeared that a bullet which had 
passed through the side of the boat, had penetrated the 
forehead of this little hero, and remaining under the skin. 
The Captain took it out, and the youth, observing, “That is 
not all’, raised his arm, and exhibited a piece of bone at 
the elbow, which had been shot off and hung only by the 
skin. His mother exclaimed, ‘Why did you not tell me of 
this?’ ‘Because,’ he coolly replied, ‘the Captain directed 
us to be silent during the action, and I thought you would 
be likely to make a noise if I told you.’ ” (407) 


Another narrow escape was experienced by some young 
people who, when returning one evening from milking the 
cows in a meadow at a distance from home, heard the warn- 
ing war whoop of Indians, and hid themselves under the 
floor of an old cabin that stood near by. They had not been 
concealed long before the Indians entered and actually spent 
the night there, dancing and whooping, but all unaware of 
the prize within their grasp. When morning came the Ind- 
ians departed and the milkers escaped to their home. (408) 
Such adventures were not by any means unusual for the 
children of the early pioneers. 


But many young people were not so fortunate as those 
just mentioned. Mr. Baily, writing in 1796, says: “A person 
travelling this country will often hear the sad story of sons 
and daughters being shot within a few yards of the house, 
whilst following the plow or tending the cattle, by Indians.” 
(409) In fact, the savages, when successful in attacking a 
home or village, generally massacred men, women and chil- 
Gren indiscriminately. In such cases their cruelty was un- 
measured. Apparently the favorite mode of dispatching 
young babes was to dash their brains out against a nearby 








407 Ibid., p. 608. 
408 Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 268. 
409 Op. cit., p. 146. 
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tree, often before the eyes of their mothers. (410) In one 
instance a country school was attacked and master and 
pupils tomahawked and scalped. (411) In another instance 
a mother and five children, while on their way to church, 
were killed and scalped. (412) These instances are only 
examples of many others that might be cited to show that 
the pioneers’ constant dread of Indians was not unfounded. 

Not a few children, however, were saved from death by 
being taken captive. (413) Sometimes these unfortun- 
ates were roughly handled, for one who had passed through 
the experience records that “my mother, the two boys and 
girls, were taken into the town, at the same time having 
their hair pulled, faces scratched, and beaten in an unmerci- 
ful manner.” (414) In another instance two captive 
white children would have been tomahawked by an irate 
Indian had it not been for the interference of a young chief 
who was kindly disposed toward them. (415) On the 
other hand, boys and sometimes girls, were frequently 
adopted by the red men. In such cases the savages treat- 
ed them as if they were their own children. (416) Many 
such instances might be cited but three or four will suffice. 
John Brickell, who lived near Uniontown, Pa., in 1791, was 
taken prisoner when ten years old and became a thorough 
Indian boy. (417) Isaac Zane, of the family famous in 
these parts at that time, was taken prisoner when only 
nine years of age, carried to an Indian town and kept cap- 
tive four years without seeing a white man. (418) Cath- 
erine Malott, taken captive at Fort Redstone in 1779, when 
fifteen years of age, was wooed by and married, in an Ind- 
ian village three years later, to Simon Girty, the notorious 





410 McKnight, C., op. cit., pp. 674, 637, 705. 

411 Ibid., p. 223. 

412 Veech, op. cit., p. 101. 

413 Doddridge, op. cit., pp. 169, 266; also McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 
675; many others might be cited. 

414 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 227, quoted from the story of Rich- 
ard Bard. 

415 Ibid., p. 585. 

416 Ibid., p. 159. Quoted from the report of Capt. Thomas Hut- 
chins who was assistant engineer with Col. H. Bouquet, before 
referred to, in 1763. 

417 Ibid, p. 736. 

418 Ibid., p. 347. 
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renegade of the border. (419) John Ward, taken captive 
in 1758, when only three years old, grew up among his 
captors, married an Indian woman and had several children. 
Unknowingly, he fought in a battle against his brothers 
and father, the latter being killed in the engagement and he 
himself wounded. (420) Thus very young children, when 
taken prisoner, soon forgot their parents and home and be- 
came veritable savages. In fact, one authority tells us that 
they “became so well satisfied and pleased with the way of 
living that they did not care to leave them, and were often 
more brutish, boisterous in their behavior and loose in their 
manners than the Indians.” (421) 

Sometimes the red men were forced to make wholesale 
deliveries of their prisoners when the frontiersmen had 
swooped down upon their villages and brought them to 
terms. In one instance there were freed “of Virginians 
thirty-two males and fifty-eight females and children, and 
of Pennsylvanians forty-nine males and sixty-seven females 
and children, a total of two hundred six.” (422) An eye- 
witness of this deliverance tells us: 

“It was a most affecting spectacle to see fathers and 
mothers recognizing and clasping their once lost babes; .. . 
sisters and brothers scarce able to speak the same lang- 
uage, or, for some time to be sure they were children of the 
same parents.” (423) 

Often it was extremely difficult to discover the parents of 
those children who had been captured while very young, for 
they could not speak a word of English, and could not re- 
cognize their parents; nor could their mothers and fathers 
recognize them. (424) For many of the Indians, how- 
ever, it was a sad occasion, since numbers of them had 
grown to love their adopted children. These foster parents 
gave up their captives with great reluctance, giving them 


419 Ibid., p. 423. 

420 Ibid., p. 602. 

421 Albert, The Frontier Forts of Western Pa., II, (second ed- 
sn 78. Taken from the report of Michel La Chauvignerie 
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422 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 157. This was a result of Col. Henry 
Bouquet’s expedition against the Indians in 1763. 

423 Ibid., p. 158. Quoted from Capt. Hutchin’s report. 

424 Ibid., p. 160; also the report of Geo. Croghan in Colonial 
Records of Pa., IX, 252. 
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presents and shedding “torrents of tears” at the separa- 
tion. (425) Nor were such children overjoyed at the 
parting, for: 

“Among the children who had been carried off young 
and had long lived with the Indians, it is not to be expected 
that any marks of joy would appear on being restored to 
their parents or relatives. Having been accustomed to look 
upon the Indians as the only connections they had; having 
been tenderly treated by them and speaking their language 
it is no wonder they parted from the savages with tears.” 
(426) Indeed, they sometimes eluded their rescuers and re- 
turned to their adopted parents. One girl jumped from the 
canoe in which she was being borne homeward, and tried to 
get away. (427) Two other girls were more successful, act- 
ually making their escape and returning to the Indians. 
(428) To such tragic experiences as we have been relating 
here, could be added many more, but enough have been 
given to enable us to understand, in some faint degree, at 
least, what it cost to conquer the wilderness, and what part 
of that cost was paid by the children. 

Looking back over this story of the life of children in 
colonial Western Pennsylvania we must conclude that they 
had many hardships with which to contend and few com- 
forts to enjoy. Bobbing across the mountains in a wicker 
basket carried on the backs of packhorses, bounced in the 
cumbrous Conestoga wagons, or born in humble cabins on 
the forest clearings; taking their first naps, pestered by 
fleas, flies and bed-bugs, in home made cradles and beds; 
donning their first clothing of deerskin and homespun; eat- 
ing their first meals of crude fare out of wooden bowls and 
trenchers; assisting their mothers and fathers, as they 
grew older, in the work of the house and farm; rejoicing in 
their homely pastimes and games when the few opportun- 
ities presented themselves; fighting with their robust 





425 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 159. Again quoted from Hutchins’ 
report. 

426 Ibid., p. 160. 

427 “Extracts from the Diary of Abijah Hill”, Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., XIV, 197. 

428 McKnight, C., op. cit., p. 224. Quoted from John McCullough’s 

account. 
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young strength and ineffective pioneer remedies the rav- 
age of disease; seeking instruction at the knee of their 
mother or through the birch switches of the itinerant 
schoolmaster; toiling away their days of youth in long 
terms of apprenticeship; and continually exposed to the 
scalping knives of the Indians—so might run the record 
for the hundreds of pioneer children. Thus it is manifest 
that their whole life was a constant struggle against great 
difficulties and dangers. 


Small wonder, therefore, that the second generation 
of the Alleghenies grew to be strong men and women, for 
only the strongest of them could survive the ordeals of their 
tender years. Moreover, such qualities were their heritage 
for few indeed were the parents of weak and timid nature 
who dared to leave their eastern homes, where there were 
comparative comfort and safety, for the strenuous life on 
the western borders and the subjugation of the wilderness. 
Nor is it surprising to learn that the children reared under 
such conditions, or stirred by the romantic and adventur- 
ous tales of their parents, were among the first to float 
down the broad Ohio to the fertile plans of the middle west 
and there conquer another frontier. In those regions to- 
day one often meets families who boast of their descent 
from the “Pennsylvania Dutch” or the Scotch-Irish pion- 
eers of the Keystone state. 


Furthermore, the life they were compelled to live tend- 
ed to develop characteristic Americans. Their homes locat- 
ed on widely separated farms or in isolated settlements pre- 
sented an excellent opportunity for the development of that 
spirit of independence which tolerated no abuse, and for the 
cultivation of a democracy which recognized no class dis- 
tinctions. Thrown upon their own resources for sometimes 
months at a time, each family providing its shelter, food, 
and clothing by the united efforts of all; indebted to no man 
for their health, wealth and happiness; and rich and poor 
alike fighting shoulder to shoulder against the Indians; it 
is not strange that the doctrine of the equality of men was 
au natural development among the pioneers nor that their 
children continued to uphold that principle as the keystone 
of their government. 
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Westland Minutes. 





(Continued from July Issue) 

At Westland Monthly Meeting the 26th of the last 
month, 1793, the Representatives are Samuel Lewis, John 
Battin, Samuel Jackson, Jehusa Colson, Eli Oman and Jacob 
Ong who being called all answered. 

Isaac Votau produced a Certificate for himself Ann his 
Wife and their Six children Viz. Moses, Isaac, Jacob, Thomas, 
Daniel and Samuel from Goose Creek Monthly Meeting dated 
the 26th of the 11th month last. 

Mary Moore produced a Certificate from Rhaway Month- 
ly Meeting dated the 20th of the 9th month last. 

Elizabeth Battin produced a Certificate from Warring 
Monthly Meeting, dated the 10th of the 11th monthly last 
which was read and received. 

Revised this far and recorded. 

A Certificate having been Some time ago produced for 
Sarah Cox and her Children and one for the Children of 
Henry Atherton and they not attending this meeting it is 
thought best to appoint Eliezer Brown, John Coope, James 
McGrew and Wm. Wilson to inspect their case and report 
their situation to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
report they had an opportunity with them that they express- 
ed desires of Condemning the charges against them but did 
not appear in a disposition to do it to satisfaction; they are 
continued to visit them again and, unless they find cause to 
forbear, prepare a Testimony against them inform them 
thereof and produce it to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Mary Andrews report 
the service is performed and the Testimony returned being 
(as follows)— 

The Committee in the case of Joseph Foreman report 
they had an opportunity with him and think him not so 
fully sensible of his outgoing as would be best which is sub- 
mitted to the meeting a Testimony being prepared is direct- 
ed to be Signed. Obed Garwood and Roland Ellis are ap- 
pointed to the further Service according to discipline. 

The Committee in Joseph Brown’s case not being ready 
to report in full is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Eliza Kimberly produced 
a Testimony against her which was approved and Signed. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


Joshua Dixon and John Allman are appointed to the further 
service according to Discipline. 

The Committee in the case of Margaret Stratten is con 
tinued. 

The Committee in the request of Friends living on Pike 
Run and Maple Creek report they attended to the appoint- 
ment and think it best to grant their request for three months 
the meeting to be held in a house on Jacob Griffith’s Landin 
Pike Run township on the first and sixth day of each week, 
to be under the particular care of Westland Preparative 
Meeting with which this meeting unites and appoints Wm. 
Wilson, Henry Smith, Henry Mills, Joshua Dixon and Thomas 
Farquhar to attend the opening of the Meeting on the Sixth 
day next and report to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Jane Pennel is continued. 

The Committee in the case of Hannah Chandler and 
children is continued. 

The Committee in Hannah Townsend’s case report the 
service is performed and the Testimony returned—being as 
follows— 

The Committee in the case of Josiah Crawford, Junior 
report they had an opportunity with him but think more Lab- 
our may be useful they are continued as heretofore. 





At Westland Monthly Meeting the 23rd of the 2nd 
month, 1793, the representatives are Willin Underwood, Solo- 
mon Philips, John Yateman, Stephen Vail, Peter Miller, Sam- 
uel Davis who being called all answered except John Yate- 
Man, Samuel Jackson is appointed to inform him that the rea- 
son of his absence will be expected to next meeting. 

The Committee in the case of Sarah Cox and children 
and the Children of Henry Atherton report that on confer- 
ing on the subject it appears that they are nearer to a branch 
of Monallan Monthly Meeting than to any part of this, 
having not come as far as they at first expected it is therefore 
thought best to appoint John Coope and Samuel Jackson to 
Write to that meeting and inform them of their situation and 
return the Certificates. 

The Committee in the case of Wm. and Jane Silverthorn 
report they had an opportunity with them that they still ap- 
pear desirous to condemn some of the charges against them 
but not so fully as apears necessary after deliberating there- 
on it is the Mind of this Meeting that the Committee be 
continued to prepare a Testimony against them inform them 
thereof and produce it to next Meeting. 

The Committee in Joseph Brown’s’ Case is Continued and 
directed to prepare a Testimony against him inform him 
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thereof and produce it’ to next meeting. 


5. The Committee in Margaret Stratten’s case is continued. 
6. The Friends appointed report they all, except one at- 

tended the opening of the Meeting at Pike run to Satisfaction. 
% The Friends appointed report they had a Solid opportun- 


ity with Jane Pennel and believe her request to be in a good 

degree sincere after deliberating thereon it is continued under 

the weighty consideration of this meeting and the Committee. 

8. The Committee in the case of Hannah Chandler and 
Children report they had an opportunity with them that they 
appear in an Innocent disposition but not so deep in religion 
as could be desired after deliberating thereon their case is con- 
tinued under the Weighty consideration of this Meeting and 
the Committee. 

9. The Committee in the case of Josiah Crawford, Junr. re- 
port they had an opportunity with him that he appears desir- 
ous to retain his right to Membership but not at present cap- 
able of condemning his outgoing to Satisfaction a Testimony 
being produced was approved and Signed. The same Friends 
are continued to the further service according to discipline. 

10. Joseph Nicholson requests to be joined in Membership 
with Friends therefor this Meeting appoints Wm. Wilson, 
Jacob Griffith, Abm. Smith, John Heald to visit him on that 
account and report thereof to next Meeting. 

11. Complaint is brought against Margaret Wilson, formerly 
Megrew for accomplishing her Marriage with a Man not of 
our Society by the assistance of a Maiestrate. Ebenezer 
Walker, Saml. Davis are appointed to unite with Women 
Friends in visiting her on that account and unless they find 
cause to forbear prepare a Testimony against her inform her 
thereof and produce it to next meeting. 

32. Rees Cadwallader, Joshua Dixon, Jas. Megrew, Junr., 

John Heald are appointed to attend the ensuing Quarterly 

Meeting pay our Quota towards enlarging the Yearly Meeting 

House and report to next Meeting. 

At Westland Monthly Meeting the 23rd of the 38rd Month, 
1793, the Representatives are Joshua Dixon, Alexander Pedan 
Jonas Cattle, Ase Cadwalader, William Farquhar and Samuel 
Coope, who being Called were all present. 

Hannah Allman produced a_ Certificate from Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting dated the 8rd of the 12th Month last which 
was read and received. 
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Wilson, David Grave, Joshua Dixon, John Cadwalader, Jonas 
Cattle, John Coope, James Purviance, Taylor Webster, Robert 
Forman and Jacob Ong, to take such matters as may be 
thought necessary under their Care and proceed therein as 
best Wisdom may direct and report when ready or Called on 
So to do. 

John Yeatman rendered a Satisfactory reason to this 
meeting for his absence at last. 

The friends in the Case of William and Jane Silverthorn 
produced a testimony against them, which was read and ap- 
proved and Signed; John Cadwalader and Samuel Davis are 


appointed to the farther Service according to discipline. 


The friends in the Case of Joseph Brown produced a testi- 
mony against him which was read approved and Signed. Joshua 
Dixon, and Henry Mills are appointed to the farther Service 
according to Discipline. 

The Case of Hannah Chandler and Children being again 
opened in this Meeting, after a time of deliberation the Meet- 
ing directs the Committee to invite them to our next if noob- 
struction appears. 

Jane Pennell by the approbation of the Meeting appeared 
here and after a time of deliberation the meeting Unites in 
granting her request. 

The Service in Margaret Stratten’s Case is preformed and 

the testimony returned—being as follows— 

The Service in the Case of Joseph Nicholson not being 
preformed the Committee is continued to report to next meet- 
ing. 

The Service in Margaret Wilson’s Case not being pre- 
formed the Committee is continued to report to next Meeting. 

One of the friends on behalf of the rest report that they 
all attended the Quarterly Meeting, and informs that our re- 
quest for another Monthly Meeting is granted, the first Meet- 
ing to be held at Redstone the Sixth day preceding our next 
Monthly Meeting and produced a Copy of a minit from the 
Quarterly Meeting Establishing the meeting for Worship at 
Fallowfield and granting them the priveledge of holding pre- 
parative Meetings. The Meetings for Worship to be held, on 
the first and fourth days of each week, and the preparative 
Meeting, the fourth day preceding Westland Monthly Meeting 
Henry Mills, Jonathan Hewit, John Coope, Nathl. Samms, 
Samuel Coope, and Israel Wilson are appointed to attend the 
opening of the preparative meeting and report. They likewise 
produced, Goldsmith Chandlers receipt for our quota towards 
inlarging the house for holding the yearly Meeting. 
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Notes and Queries 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ENDOWMENT 
CAMPAIGN 


The American Historical Association is engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise an endowment for the promotion of “American 
history and of history in America”. The services of the assoc- 
iation have been and continue to be such as to justify the sup- 
port financial and otherwise of public minded citizens of our 
country. In work for the government, for educational systems, 
and for teachers and lovers of history none can fail to apprec- 
iate the significance of this one distinctly national organization 
ci its kind in this country. 

Our own local historical society is of course in need of build- 
ings, equipment and funds . But sometimes local success and 
prestige is promoted by the support of the larger work of which 
local work is a component part. Those interested in this cam- 
paign should get in touch with the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary, Solon J. Buck, 110 Library, Columbia University, New 
York. 





THE UNVEILING OF THE INDIAN MONUMENT AT 
KITTANNING, SEPTEMBER 8, 1926 





Early in September the editor received with its accompanying 
program of elaborate exercises, an invitation to attend the unveil- 
ing of the Indian Monument, commemorating the Indian town of 
Kittanning and its destruction by Col. John Armstrong, September 
8, 1756, a ceremony which according to the Pittsburgh Gazette 
took place as scheduled at Kittanning, Pennsylvania at 2 o’clock, P. 
M., under the auspices of the State Historical Commission and the 
Armstrong County Historical Society. As stated on the program 
Kittanning, the Indian town of the Lenni-Lenapes or Delawares 
was the most important Indian center west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains in the period of the French and Indian wars. The site has 
now been marked by a huge weather worn, arrow-shaped monolith, 
138% x 7 x % feet to which has been attached an inscribed bronze 
tablet 32% x 45% inches, designed by the emminent architect, Paul 
FP Cret. The program included the following: “Invocation to the 
Great Spirit,” by Indian Chief Strong Wolf; “Address”, by Samuel 
H. McCain, Esq., President of the Council of the Borough of Kit- 
tanning; “Unveiling of the Marker” by Miss Marion Armstrong, a 
great great great granddaughter of Col. John Armstrong, who was 
presented by John Armstrong Herman, Esq., a great great grand- 
son of Col. Armstrong; an historical address, “The Early Indians 
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of Northwestern Pennsylvania,” by Rev. E. Maclay Gearhart, D.D., 
member of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission; another, “The 
Delaware Indians in their Early Habitat in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania” by Albert Cook Myers, Secretary of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission”; another, Kittanning Indian Family and Its 
Settlement by the Delawares,” by Hon. James W. King, President of 
the Armstrong County Historical Society; another, “Col. John Arm- 
strong’s Expedition against Kittanning,” by Hon. John S. Fisher; 
and a final “Address,” by Indian Chief Strong Wolf. The program 
was concluded with “Benediction” by Rev. Page Teisen, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Kittanning. 


DEDICATION OF SHAFT COMMEMORATING THE BATTLE OF 
LAKE ERIE 


According to an Associated Press Dispatch to the New York 
Times from Erie, Pa., September 11th, “Dedication of a memorial 
shaft commemorating Commodore Perry’s victory over the British 
in the battle of Lake Erie during the war of 1812, marked the cele- 
bration here of the anniversary of that American naval triumph. 

The shaft, 100 feet high, with a base of 25 feet square, has 
been located on Crystal Point, Presque Isle peninsula, and is passed 
by all vessels entering or leaving Erie Harbor. 

The Perry Memorial Commission was in charge of the cere- 
monies, which was held yesterday.” 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 





387—Old Arsenal Tablet 
The date April, 1814 the year of the opening of the Arsenal. 
The Government acquired the property from Col. William B. 
Foster, father of Stephen C. Foster, the composer. About this 
time the farm was laid out in a plan of lots named Lawrence- 
ville by Col. William Foster in honor of Captain Lawrence of 
frigate Chesapeake, one of the naval heroes of the War of 
1812. 
On the design are 17 stars, indicating the number of states 
admitted to the Union at that time. 
The initials “A. R. W.” at the bottom of the tablet are those 
of Major A. R. Woolley, a United States Army officer, who 
was commandant of the arsenal when it opened. The tablet 
was affixed to the wall in front of the main building and was 
removed when the structure was raised in 1917 to make room 
for the Government Quartermaster’s stores which were erected 
on the arsenal site. 

388—Old Bill 
For the work on the first building or “Round Church” of Tri- 
nity Episcopal congregation. Built in 1805. Stood on three- 
cornered plot. Liberty, Sixth Avenue and Wood Street. 
1805 The Trustees of the Episcopal Church 





Te TE TR. 6 cid ies Dr. £ S$ OD 
Dec. To Cash paid for horse hire collecting 
I acer ee eens 0—13—9 /2 
To Cash Paid for Hauling stuff_____- 2—18—9 /'2 
To Cash Paid James Young for boards. 1— 8—6 /2 
Sept. 30 To Cash paid for Discounting note_._.. 3—- 4—0 
£8— 4—5 /2 


1806 To Richard & John Robinson 
2S D 
To 69% days work hewing stuff mak- 
ing, flues and scaffolding, ete @ Sof 34— — 
Making 40 tree boxes @ $/16R........ 38—15— 
Jointing 25260 shingles @ 7/5 per tho. 9— 9—5 
Boarding and shingling 2600 feet @ 


273 feet of wall plate @ 25/ pr. tho. 2— S— 
2207 feet of framing floor @ 30/ pr. tho. 33— —4 
894 feet of framing principals @ 30/ 
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3998 feet of framing Jack Rafters @ 10/ 





OOP GO dco cemncumcscdnsekncadncewnn~ 69—19—7 
Bill of Corniess .............. 63—17— 
£356— 8—9 


Presented by 
L. Elizabeth Crawford 


389—Old Deed 
Received of Mr. John Kerr a Deed of Gift from David Mc- 


Nair to David Horner for 200 Acres of Land on the Waters 
of French creek dated the 12th day of January 1798___----- 
Pittsburgh Jany. 16th, 1798__-- Geo. Cochran 
for Saml. Jones, Recorder 
Recorded in the office of Deeds in & for the County of Alle- 
gheny in Book G, page 425 &c. Witnefs my Hand and Seal 
of Office at Pittsburgh the 16th January, AD. 1798. 
Presented by 
I. M. Stotler 


390—Presentment of the Grand Jury, October Term 1853. 
We would recommend the Construction of a work house for 


the employment of prisoners. 

We would be derelict in duty if we neglected to commend 
highly the faithfulness and efficiency of our excellent prese- 
cuting attorney F. C. Flanegin, Esq. and his industrious & 
courteous deputy, C. Hasbrook, Esq. We hope Allegheny Coun- 
ty may always be favored with such officers. 

The emission of large volumes of coal smoke from the chim- 
neys of shopps & manufactories with in the limits of our 
Cities, we present as a publick nuisence, which may be, and 
ought to be, abated. We therefore recommend to the proper 
authorities, the enactment & enforcement of such a law as will 
mitigate, or abate this growing evil, so hurtfull to the publick 
wellfare. This plan of mitigating the nuisence of smoke has 
been, as we are informed adopted in some of the manufac- 
turing towns & cities of Europe, and if this reform were 
commenced, we do not doubt the genius & publick spirit of our 
manufacturers will soon discover & apply a remedy. 

We have thus presented to your honors & our fellow citizens, 
according to our best judgment, the prominent evils existing 
in our county, and we have recommended remedies, Therefore 
we pray your honor & all good citizens to unite with us in 
preserving the sanctity of the Lords Day—in banishing en- 
tirely the common enemy intoxicating liquors as a beverage— 
in promoting the education of all our citizens—and we believe 
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the virtue—the happiness & prosperity of our citizens will be 
grately promoted thereby. 
John Alexander Andrew Christy Samuel Linhart 
James McKee John Bailie Henry Morrow 
Martin Kelso Phillip Hassinger Alexander Boyd 
John McKenery H. M. Sanford William Rolston 
William Boyd James Tucker Bernhart Adams 
B. Teel 


391—Old Pass 
Greensburgh and Pittsburgh Turnpike Road Company. 


Mr. John and James Horner is the holder of a portion of the 
original stock in said company, and is therefore entitled by 
virtue of a Resolution of the Board of Managers of said Com- 
pany to pass over said road, and through the toll gates there- 
of, with their family carriages and on horseback without pay- 
ing toll, from the passage of said resolution until the same is 
revoked or annulled. 
Wm. Larimer Jr. Secretary John F. Beever, President 
Presented by I. M. Stotler 
Notes on “Greensburgh & Pittsburgh Turnpike” 
By a supplement passed on March 31, 1807 a number of 
separate companies were incorporated—the western section of 
the road being known as The Greensburg and Pittsburgh Turn- 
pike Co., The intention of these divisions was to facilitate the 
subscription of stock along the way. By act of April 2, 1811 
time for building this turnpike was extended three years from 
that date. All along the route books for subscription of stock 
were opened and the farmers, merchants and smaller capital- 
ists subscribed their share of the entire stock. This pike was 
finally completed to Pittsburgh in 1817 and 1818, though 
parts of it along its entire length were built and in use a 
year or more earlier. 
Toll gates were locked some 10 or 12 miles apart & while the 
rates varied slightly under different management, yet the 
list of rates does not vary much from those charged during 
entire life of road. Exceptions to tolls—Persons passing from 
one part of their farm to another—persons attending funerals 
or going to and from places of worship. The stockholders 
never received dividends (from tolls) and the road was even- 
tually put in sequestration. The shares of the states were sold 
to private individuals in the 70’s and under the act of 1879 
the greater part of it was thrown on the several townships 
through which it passed. 
Presented by 
I. M. Stotler 
Emma D. Poole, Librarian 





